
































Labor's NO. 1 POSTWAR OBJECTIVE 
IN THE DOMESTIC FIELD IS... 





Our millions of soldiers, sailors and 
war workers are wondering, “What is going to 
happen to me when the war is over?” 

If full employment can be attained in 
our country in time of war, full employment can 
also be attained in time of peace. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
already fighting and will continue to fight— 
hard—for JOBS FOR ALL. 

Americans after this war will not be 
satisfied with the dole. They will want jobs— 
real jobs. They will look to private industry to 
supply most of those jobs. 
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Work and Peace 


The return of peace is not imminent. 
The hardest fighting still lies ahead. 
Nevertheless, it is not too soon for 
us to start considering the problems of 
postwar days. It is not too soon for 
us to start devising 
practical solutions 
to these problems. 

Most of us can 
remember World 
War I and the way 
the important task 
of planning for 
peace was neglected. 
During World War 
I there was discus- 
sion of postwar 
problems—but that 
was all, When the war ended, there 
was no provision for the demobilized 
soldiers, no provision for the demobil- 
ized war workers. There was unem- 
ployment and there was suffering. This 
must not happen again. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor refuse to accept the theory that a 
postwar depression is inevitable. We 
refuse to accept the theory that will 
bring us the dole and the breadline. 
We do not have to have a depression 
and, as a matter of fact, we must not 
have a depression. The American peo- 
ple cannot be expected after this war to 
accept the misery of unemployment that 
was experienced in the years following 
1929, 

The brunt of the fighting in this war, 
as in all wars, is being borne by labor- 
ing people—by working people. Labor 
has a right to say, therefore, that after 
the dictators have been stamped out 
our country must do its part to make 
sure that this war will not be followed 
by another war twenty-five years from 
now. 





We know that an enduring peace can- 


not be achieved and maintained, any 
more than victory can be achieved, ex- 
cept through international cooperation. 
We approve such cooperation. 

George Meany. 
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Boston. 

ITH THE double objective of doing everything 

possible to win the war and to win the peace, 

more than 500 delegates from every section of the 

country have gathered in this historic city for the sixty-third 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

This will be the second A. F. of L. convention since 
Pearl Harbor. Because of the war and the natural desire 
of labor’s leaders to get back as quickly as possible to the 
job of expediting production needed for victory, an effort 
will be made to speed up the deliberations sufficiently to 
make adjournment possible one or two days earlier than 
was customary in peacetime. 

The convention is slated to get under way Monday 
morning, October 4. All indications are that this will 
prove to be one of the most important conclaves in the 
annals of American labor. 

Among the issues disturbing the delegates on the eve 
of the convention are the failure of the government to keep 
the cost of living down to the levels at which wages have 


and aircraft plants. At the same time there is full reali- 
zation that continuance of the good work is imperative. 

The report of the Executive Council, which serves as a 
basis for the deliberations of the convention, makes clear 
that the American Federation of Labor remains unshaken 
in its conviction that “the preservation of personal free- 
dom is worth every sacrifice that war demands.” 

“While we are devoted to trade unionism as our way of 
life,” says the report, “we owe a prior allegiance to our 
country which assures us an opportunity for a democratic 
way of life.” 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany’s report reveals that 
the total paid membership as of August 31 was 5,939,021. 
This compares with 5,482,581 a year ago and 3,623,087 
five years ago. His report also discloses that the Federa- 
tion on August 31 had a balance on hand of $1,680,076. 
This compares with a balance on hand one year earlier 
of $1,267,171. 

The convention will come to a close with the election 
of officers and the selection of the next convention city. 


been stabilized and the alarming ef- 
fects of various manpower controls 
which have been instituted by the 
government. 

The leaders gathered at the Statler 
awaiting the convention’s opening 


gavel are agreed upon the need for’ 


prompt and decisive action by Wash- 
ington to bring prices of the necessities 
of life back into equitable relationship 
with the wages workers are receiving. 
Opposition to any form of compulsory 
labor draft is heard on all sides. 

Also figuring in the pre-convention 
discussion is the Connally-Smith Act 
and the anti-labor laws adopted in 
several of the states. The consensus 
is that the Connally-Smith legislation 
has been thoroughly discredited dur- 
ing its brief period on the books, and 
a demand by the convention that Con- 
gress repeal this law is regarded as a 
foregone conclusion. 

The delegates are swapping stories 
of production miracles performed by 
democracy-loving, tyranny-hating 
workers in their respective bailiwicks. 
The overall picture is of war produc- 
tion proceeding at an incredibly rapid 
pace in shipyards, munitions factories 
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The thirteenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was called 
to order December 11, 1893. Ninety-five 
delegates were present and one of them 
was William D. Mahon, a young streetcar 
man from Columbus, Ohio. 


x*k 


President Samuel Gompers, in his keynote 
address, said: “Through the dark ages of 
man’s development to the present day, organ- 
ized labor stands for hope, humanity and 
progress. To it credit is due that we today 
see clearer the wrongs and injustices which 


prevail.” 
xk 

_ Political liberty with economic slavery 
is delusive, declared President Gompers’ 
report, adding: “The wage workers are 
discerning that the road to economic inde- 
pendence, and thus to full and free exercise 
of political equality and freedom, can only 
be achieved by and through the trade 


unions.” 
a 2 * 


The Federation’s expenses during the pre- 


ceding twelve months totaled $17,818. In- 
come was almost $4000 greater. 


xk 


The delegates pledged assistance to the 
electrical workers of America in organizing 
“this downtrodden and greatly misrepre- 
sented craft.” They also promised to help 
the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Union. 


* 


“The Teamsters’ and Draymen’s Unions 
have been requested to send delegates to a 
conference to be held in this city during this 
week to form a national union.”—From 
Gompers’ report. 

* 


The convention adopted a _ resolution 
authorizing the president of the American 
Federation of Labor to issue a monthly 
magazine “for the discussion of labor and 
its interests in all its phases.” [The maga- 
zine appeared for the first time the follow- 


ing March.] 
x*x** 


Denver was chosen as the convention city 
for 1894. 











Incentive Wage Schemes 


_ G and bloody fighting is still be- 
tween us and victory. War is 
making pitiless, desperate demands 
upon labor and management, upon all 
industry, for top production. The need 
to do the utmost is more clearly recog- 
nized as a personal responsibility by 
every worker, every union official, ev- 
ery supervisor and manager who shares 
the responsibility for the flow of sup- 
plies to our fighters. 


Even in the face of production rec- 
ords rung up on every sector of the 
production front where quotas are sur- 
passed and goals are exceeded, it is 
clear that production of weapons and 
war supplies can still be greatly speeded 
and bettered. How to do this is the 
foremost concern of labor and manage- 
ment today. The very urgency to in- 
crease production makes it tempting to 
grasp at an easy answer, to try to de- 
vise a panacea, 


Pushed by War Production Board 


In recent months incentive wage 
plans have been hailed as an easy way 
to increase war output. The War Pro- 
duction Board through its top execu- 
tives and a staff of management con- 
sultants has advocated wage incentive 
systems and has urged employers to 
install them. The proponents of the 
incentive wage have sought labor sup- 
port of the plans on many grounds, in- 
cluding the argument that since wages 
are frozen under the Little Steel for- 
mula, increased compensation resulting 
from: increased productivity under an 
incentive plan is the only way for work- 
ers to increase their earnings beyond 
the ceiling set by the War Labor Board. 

Despite this obvious appeal to the 
workers’ self-interest, labc ‘ has refused 
to accept the incentive wage as a basis 
for compensation for war work. Is 
this refusal due, as it is often said, to 
the workers’ ignorance? Does it imply 
backwardness of labor leadership? Is 
it based on unfounded fears and ill- 
concealed suspicions? Or is it lack of 
desire on the part of organized labor 
to better output at this crucial stage in 
the war? 

It is not ignorance, nor is it suspicion 
which can only be born of ignorance. 
Nor is it lack of interest, as is proved 
by the record of many key war plants 
in which unions took the initiative in 
raising production standards. The out- 
put of these plants without the incentive 
wage is far ahead of the parade, with 
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production records beyond challenge 
of plants in identical production where 
incentive wage systems operate. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always been open-minded toward 
any plan or proposal which might offer 
opportunity for improved production 
with full and equitable participation by 
workers. The Federation’s staff has 
studied and analyzed problems and 
programs in the field of personnel man- 
agement over many years. In 1934 
President Green and his staff met in 
a two-day conference with Charles E. 
Bedaux, Albert Ramond and other offi- 
cials of the Bedaux Company, then the 
leading proponents of the most preva- 
lent type of wage incentive plans. The 
Federation’s report on the Bedaux sys- 
tem, published in the September, 1935, 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
is evidence that the plan was not only 
given a thorough analytical appraisal 
but was subjected to actual tests in 
the field. 

What is incentive wage? The word 
“incentive” originally meant “to strike 
up or set the tune.” The dictionary 
definition of “incentive” is “that which 
incites, or tends to incite, to determina- 
tion or action; spur.” According to 
the dictionary, the word “incentive” 
has the same meaning as “goad, stim- 
ulus, incitement.” As currently used, 
the term “incentive wage” means a 
wage which spurs the worker to greater 
performance. The incentive wage is 
based on the idea that special reward 
will produce special effort and that de- 
sire for a special material reward is a 
powerful force driving man and beast 
alike. 


The idea of the incentive wage is not 
new. . The best-known torm of incen- 
tive pay is the piece rate system which 
is said to have been used in ancient 
times. Change from hourly rates to 
piece rates began to spread in several 
of our industries in the latter part of 
the Nineteenth Century. It met with 
immediate opposition by workers. Their 
objection to piece rates was twofold. 
In unorganized plants, without assured 
basic wage standards, it became a ve- 
hicle for the “stretch-out” where one 
pacesetter would speed up the tempo of 
the entire work force to an intolerable 
pace which could not be maintained 
without taxing workers beyond endur- 
ance. Secondly, the management in- 
variably tended to cut the piece rates 
after the speed of operations had been 


increased. When the workers were 


forced to intensify their effort to gain | 


greater compensation and then the rate 
of compensation was cut, unrest and 
discontent inevitably resulted. 

During the years in which industries 
were undergoing rapid technological 
change the interest in piece rates on 
the part of management began to wane. 
Employers saw that with the introduc- 
tion of new and more productive ma- 
chinery the maintenance of piece rates 
made it necessary for them either to 
continue to pay higher wages in pro- 
portion to the increased output or cut 
the piece rates, courting trouble. Firms 
maintaining time rates had an obvious 
advantage in competition with concerns 
which had piece rates. For an improved 
machine lowers cost of production 
where time rates prevail but not where 
piece rates set on slower output are 
retained. 


Time Studies Determine Standards 


In 1895 F. W. Taylor launched, as 
a part of a broader proposal, a plan 
for incentive pay which called for in- 
creased rates in proportion to increased 
efficiency with time and motion studies 
to determine standards of individual 
worker’s productivity. The so-called 
Taylor system called for painstaking 
analysis and experiment to study the 
methods and conditions of each job, 
then determining by a stopwatch the 
amount of time necessary for its per- 
formance. 

Another system that made its appear- 
ance close to the turn of the century 
was the premium bonus or gain sharing 
system developed by Halsey, Rowan 
and Towne. These plans provided for 
a wage standard based on the average 
past performance, with any savings 
yielded by improved output divided 
between employer and worker on some 
determined rating. A variation of this 
was the task and bonus formula de- 
veloped by Gantt, Taylor’s assistant. 
Here standards were determined by 
time study of a particular task and a 
bonus was paid for performing the 
task in better time. Common to all 
these systems were time studies deter- 
mining a standard of output per unit 
of time. 

The ensuing twenty years witnessed 
the rise of the “efficiency expert.” He 
usually came from an outside firm re- 
tained by the employer to install a par- 
ticular variety of incentive wage plan. 
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The “efficiency expert’s” record during 
this period was one of failure. While 
a temporary showing was often made, 
the management began to appreciate 
two fundamental problems involved in 
all incentive plans. 

One was the use of the outside “ex- 
perts,” who usually had meager knowl- 
edge of specific production operations 
or of the jobs involved. Management 
began to realize that a sustained im- 
provement in production can only re- 
sult from man’s knowledge and experi- 
ence gained on his job for which the 
stopwatch was not a substitute. The 
other was that the stopwatch antago- 
nized the minds and deterred the wills 
of workers just where the willing co- 
operation of workers was most needed. 

This experience has made many em- 
ployers receptive to the idea of con- 
structive union-management coopera- 
tion where a collective and concerted 
effort to improve production stems 
from the determination of the workers 
themselves. 

A later departure in the field of wage 
incentives was the introduction of a 
plan originated by Charles E. Bedaux. 
Systems developed by such firms as 
the Haynes-Manit Company and the 
Dyer Engineering Associates, while dif- 
fering in detail, were fundamentally 
similar to the Bedaux plan. 

Common to all these systems were the 
measurement of labor time and a for- 
mula for compensation for increased 
output based on points of performance. 
The standard of measurement is the 
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work unit measured in time. To meas- 
ure productivity in time a point or unit 
is determined on which a graduated 
scale of compensation is based. In the 
Manit system each unit was called a 
“manit” while in the Bedaux system 
it was called a “B.” If the standard 
of efficiency is set at, say, 60 B’s and 
the time study observer finds that the 
worker moves too slowly he may rate 
his performance at, say, 45. A 60-B 
rating is given for performance at par 
and this worker must surpass it in order 
to earn a premium. 

In order to provide foremen and 
supervisors with an incentive to main- 
tain high productivity in their depart- 
ments they, in turn, are given a pre- 
mium based on the rating of their de- 
partment for the entire week. A curious 
twist to this arrangement is the fact 
that the foreman who is paid a premium 
for driving his workers to greater effi- 
ciency receives this premium through 
a deduction from the premium earned 
by all the workers in his department. 
In other words, under this system the 
workers pay the foremen a bonus for 
speeding them up. 

Incentive wage plans based on point 
systems have been on the wane since 
1925 with a brief temporary comeback 
staged in the first years of recovery and 
with a revival drive launched since the 
outbreak of the war. 

These plans have been uniformly re- 
sented and rejected by the workers as 
oppressive and unfair and as open to 
widespread abuse because workers are 


History’s largest production totals prove workers are giving their best. Why ask them to chase a fake rabbit? 


never sure just how their pay is fig- 
ured. Many employers have also found 
the point system to fall short of expec- 
tations and, in the long run, to show 
negative effects. 

This has been particularly true in 
metal working industries, where quality 
of workmanship and a high degree of 
precision must be maintained. Work- 
ers straining at high speed to earn pre- 
miums are likely to neglect the quality 
of performance. Some years ago a lead- 
ing manufacturer of aircraft engines in- 
stalled the Dyer unit system, but within 
a year he was forced to discard it be- 
cause of the alarming increase of spoiled 
material going to scrap. 

The most recent incentive wage plan 
differs widely from all earlier systems, 
which provided individual wage incen- 
tive to the individual worker, by offer- 
ing a group incentive to all workers ina 
group or department or even in the 
entire plant. Employers who advocate 
a plant-wide or department-wide incen- 
tive wage are more frequently found 
among those who accept collective bar- 
gaining as the indispensable and the 
most effective method for determining 
basic wage standards but feel that in- 
centive wage can be used as a device to 
spur production. The notable spokes- 
man for plant-wide incentive wage sys- 
tems is Charles E. Wilson, vice-chair- 
man of the War Production Board. In 
a recent article in Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Mr. Wilson said: 

“If it can be shown that a 10 per 
cent increase in production over reason- 


able standards has been secured in a 
given plant, then the entire working 
force in that plant should receive a 
bonus of exactly 10 per cent. 

“Reasonable standards are, of course, 
essential. Say that at normal working 
speeds, it takes a given working force 
1,900,000 man-hours to produce 100 
bombers within a given period. If, in 
the next comparable period, the same 
force produced 110 bombers in the same 
number of man-hours, then all the 
members of that force should receive a 
bonus of 10 per cent to be paid by the 
company. And, by the way, I would 
include engineering and operating man- 
agement below the rank of top company 
official in the reward. 

“The application, with necessary 
variations, of this principle summons 
up the productive spirit of group per- 
formance. It makes the shirker and 
the absentee conspicuous to his fellows, 
It stimulates the group’s desire to seek 
improved methods and reduce waste. 
It eliminates the time-taking technical 
task of setting up time study measure- 
ments for individual performance. It 
allays most of labor’s historic, and 
sometimes justified, suspicions. And it 
affords one of the most acceptable solu- 
tions of wartime government wage and 
price controls. 

“Labor wins in a way that is readily 
obvious to labor. Management wins 
because 10 per cent more units, sold at 
the same price, mean 10 per cent more 
profit—augmented by reduced overhead 
on the last 10 units.” 

A further argument is made that 
workers paid under incentive plans are 
able to earn more than workers in the 
same occupations who are paid on 
hourly rates. However, the study re- 
cently made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics fails to produce evidence to 
bolster up this argument, making no at- 
tempt to evaluate the relative techno- 
logical equipment in the plants com- 
pared. 

Nor does the survey throw any light 
on the comparative earnings over a 
sufficiently long period of time, as it 
reports only hourly earnings based on 
a period of only one or two weeks. The 
study merely shows that “in roughly 
half the occupations in which compari- 
sons were made, incentive workers were 
earning, per hour, between 10 and 20 
per cent more than the time workers.” 

A plant-wide flat percentage bonus 
system is likely to operate less inequi- 
tably than any other incentive wage 
plan. But even in this form the incen- 
tive wage principle does not withstand 
the test of time or the test of the prac- 
tical realities of wartime production. 
Above all, it claims to accomplish some- 
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plish. 

Let us take Mr. Wilson’s example. 
An aircraft plant produces 110 bombers 
a month as against 100 bombers 
brought out by the same working force 
in the preceding month. Everyone on 
the work force receives a bonus of 10 
per cent to be paid by the company. 
The question is whether the rate of pro- 
duction at 110 bombers a month is the 
maximum attainable. If it is and if.that 
production rate can be maintained for 
a year, the 10 per cent bonus begins to 
lose its force of incentive pay. If the 


maximum effort is maintained month 
after month, the bonus for all practical 
purposes becomes an accepted part of 
the worker’s regular pay. This is what 
it is and this is what it should be. 

In any aircraft plant today if it is 





humanly possible to raise output 10, 
15, 25 per cent, the workers will do it, 
bonus or no bonus. In a great many 
war plants they are doing it right now. 
What evidence is there that it is the 
10 per cent bonus that made the 10 
extra bombers possible? How can in- 
creased production be related to work- 
ers’ contribution? If a supply of ma- 
terials fails for three days in a month, 
production may be held back 10 per 
cent. Will the workers be penalized 
for this failure over which they had no 
control? If one of the hundreds of 
subcontractors supplying parts to the 
aircraft plant fails to make a delivery 
on time, the whole flow of output may 
be held back. How can the combina- 
tion of these failures be isolated to 
demonstrate that although workers have 
increased the intensity of their effort 
20 per cent, the plant is still producing 
only 100 bombers? 

If, on the other hand, the bonus is 
based on the volume of production 
turned out in a given number of man- 








thing that, in fact, it does not accom- 





hours put in by the entire work force 
the question immediately arises as to the 
effect on pay of the production workers 
who were prevented from working as 
compared with maintenance workers 
and workers on jobs not directly geared 
to the production flow, such as, say. 
tool and die makers, whose work con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

This difficulty is recognized in some 
plants where group wage incentive sys- 
tems have been introduced to apply to 
production workers only. But an even 
greater difficulty has been encountred 
in such cases in the discrepancy be- 
tween the incentive wages of production 
workers who may earn more than the 
more highly skilled maintenance or shop 
craft employes. 

No less important is the question 
whether or not even a group incentive 
wage plan can operate without a dis- 
ruptive effect in war plants in which 
constant changes are made in produc- 
tion methods, where technological 
changes are frequent, where major and 
minor revisions in specifications are 
the rule and the course of operations is 
always subject to change with little or 
no notice. 

It is the considered judgment of 
many leading experts in the field of 
personnel management and of a num- 
ber of outstanding industrial engineers 
that attempts to install the individual, 
the “point” and similar plant-wide and 
group-wide incentive wage plans would 
hinder, not help war production. 

War production has brought about 
a vast shift of workers who have mi- 
grated from one area to another and 
have tried to fit themselves into new 
jobs. It is expected that an additional 
shift of nearly 5,000,000 workers will 
be necessary during the coming year. 
For many of these workers it will mean 
a change of occupations, change of clas- 
sification, change of jobs. 

To a worker his wage is the source 
of his livelihood. Faced with the pros- 
pect of frequent change the worker 
wants to have a standard rate of pay 
to go with his job so that if he must 
change he can carry his rate with him. 
This gives him,a sense of security. 
Such sense of stability of work and 
income can cut down on the rate of 
turnover far more effectively than any 
incentive plan. Uncertainty as to the 
rate his job carries is present even un- 
der a group bonus plan, but is most 
acute where complicated point systems 
are in operation. 

The fact must not be overlooked that 
a 10 per cent increase in the monthly 
output by the same work force means, 
as workers well know, more than a 10 
per cent increase in profit to the em- 
ployer. The management benefits di- 
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rectly from the profit yielded on the 
10 additional units produced and also 
from the reduced cost of increased pro- 
duction with the same overhead. 

The problem of wages as costs under 
incentive wage plans cannot be dealt 
with within the limits of this space. It 
is certain, however, that if labor is as- 
sured that this increased return to the 
management is passed on as a saving to 
the government, labor will gladly con- 
tribute its proportionate share to the 
saving. Assurance of equality of con- 
tribution is fundamental to workers. 
Knowledge that the rates of pay rather 
than the bonus reflect the increased con- 
tribution made by workers is a greater 
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ABOR in Alaska has made large 

gains in some respects during the 
past year. A Territorial Federation of 
Labor has been organized and char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor. The convention at which the 
Territorial Federation was formed, 
held at Juneau in March, was attended 
by delegates from Ketchikan, Sitka, 
Kodiak, Anchorage and Juneau. They 
put in a busy five days (and nights) 
drawing up a constitution, adopting 
resolutions and electing officers. 

On the other hand, says the report 
of the A. F. of L. Executive Council, 
labor in Alaska took a beating this year 
in regard to labor legislation. The re- 
port of the Executive Council con- 
tinues : : 

“Alaska elects her legislators, con- 
sisting of sixteen members of the House 
of Representatives and eight members 
of the Senate. Some of these have 
been riding along on an easy election 
posing as friends of labor, who, when 
it came to an actual test, were found to 
have changed color. Among the bills 
introduced in the last session of the 
legislature were at least three to modify 
and amend the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law and several to amend 
the Alaska Workmen’s Compensation 
law. The present unemployment com- 
pensation law covers only employers 
who hire eight or more employes for 
more than twenty different weeks. A 
bill was introduced to cover one or more 
for ten or more weeks. This bill orig- 
inated in the House of Representatives 
and was killed there by friends of the 
fishing and mining industries. A com- 
promise bill to cover employers of three 
or more employes for ten or more 
weeks was introduced by the Alaska 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the Senate. This bill 
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incentive for productivity than any form 
of premium pay. 

Group performance is the product 
of collective purpose and a common 
will. If that will is freely exercised and 
if workers gain a sense of partnership 
with management in jointly summoning 
up the productive spirit, no shirkers and 
no absentees will be found in workers’ 
ranks. Union-management cooperation 
has proved the possibility of achieving 
breath-taking production increases-—in 
some war plants 300 and more per cent 
in a few months. 

Incentive wage systems must not be 
permitted to become substitutes for a 
joint effort by labor and management 
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passed the Senate unanimously after 
being amended to cover employers of 
four or more employes. This bill was 
lost in the House of Representatives 
by a tie vote, obviously assisted by our 
friends of labor, one of whom cast the 
last and deciding vote. 

“At the same session a bill was of- 
fered to amend the Alaska Workmen’s 
Compensation Law (which now covers 
five or more employes) to cover three 
or more. This bill would also have 
corrected an error in the original law 
that deducted any money collected by 
a worker temporarily disabled, from 
any amount he was entitled to for any 
reason later, under the law. This bill 
also had passed the Senate unani- 
mously, where it was introduced and 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor representative, but was also 
lost in the House by a tie vote. 

“As the convention of the Alaska 
Territorial Federation of Labor was 
held during the last few days of the 
Territorial legislature, the action of the 
various representatives was given 
proper publicity and through the dele- 
gates was carried back to the rank and 
file of nearly all affiliated unions in 
Alaska. Since that time some of the 
central labor councils have formed labor 
legislative committees from their dele- 
gates. Through communications and 
traveling members, they are starting a 
program to inform Alaska labor that 
through their failure to vote, these sev- 
eral representatives to the legislature 
have been getting a ‘free ride’ at their 
expense. The Central Labor Council 
of Anchorage, Alaska, is one of the 
foremost in this program, with great 
effectiveness, which is evidenced by the 
efforts of these politicians to convince 
that council of their ‘purity.’ 

“The Alaska representative of the 





firmly founded on collective bargain- 
ing. Nor must they be permitted to 
become substitutes for good manage- 
ment as they have frequently been in the 
past. 

Above all, wage incentive systems 
must not be used as a smokescreen to 
hide the war production deterrents of 
the wage freeze under the Little Steel 
formula. 

Let labor, management and the gov- 
ernment make a frank and honest re- 
appraisal of the impact of the wage 
freeze on the growth of war produc- 
tion and revise the wage stabilization 
plan to fit it to the intense and urgent 
needs of war production. 


Alaska 


American Federation of Labor is gath- 
ering all data available and through 
the facilities of the Alaska Territorial 
Federation of Labor hopes to place the 
facts concerning the actions of the last 
legislature before every member of 
Alaskan labor unions. 

“Regardless of the efforts of the 
Alaska Office of Price Administra- 
tion, living costs to the workers have 
continued to soar due, no doubt, to the 
fact that Alaska is the forgotten land 
when it comes to protection from 
Washington. While the government 
bureaus in Alaska are charged with the 
responsibility of keeping costs down by 
not allowing adjustments of wages, 
they are not equipped nor authorized 
to control like agencies in the states of 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

“One example is the hotel and res- 
taurant employes. In any Seattle paper 
one can find several dozen classified 
ads for waitresses offering from $5 to 
$8 a shift with added attractions of 
bonuses, living quarters, vacations with 
pay, guaranteed one day off a week, 
etc. When the local of cooks and 
waitresses in Juneau, Alaska, made up 
a new agreement signed by both em- 
ployers and employes to be effective 
April 1, this had to be sent to the 
Seattle office of the Wage and Hour 
Division for their approval, but up to 
August 1 it is evidently gathering dust 
on their shelves as no word has been 
received in answer to many requests for 
action. While the local here only asked 
for overtime when forced to work the 
seventh day and other conditions com- 
parable to like areas, they were willing 
to continue under the scale being paid 
($6 a shift) and that would still lack 
33% per cent of reaching the average 
scale being paid in Seattle for the same 
work,” 
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N AN article entitled “Fascism 

Comes to America,” published in 
the May issue of the AMERICAN FeEp- 
ERATIONIST, I discussed briefly various 
anti-labor measures passed by the leg- 
islatures of Idaho, South Dakota, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Texas and Colorado. 
Subsequently similar repressive laws 
were passed by Florida, Alabama and 
Minnesota. In that article, after point- 
ing out the vicious nature of the en- 
actments, which ranged from licensing 
requirements to compulsory incorpora- 
tion, and which contained restrictions 
upon the right to strike, picket and 
boycott, and attempted to regulate the 
internal affairs of labor organizations 
in various degrees, it was stated that 
“every resource of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be utilized to have 
these laws declared invalid.” 

Pursuant to that pledge, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor instructed me, 
in conjunction with the State Federa- 
tions, to institute legal proceedings in 
those states where such anti-labor laws 
had been passed, to the end that such 
laws be declared unconstitutional by 
the courts of the land. Injunction 
suits, together with suits under “de- 
claratory judgment” statutes which per- 
mit an adjudication of the constitu- 
tionality of state legislation without the 
necessity of arrests for refusal to com- 
ply, have been instituted in Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas and Alabama. Simi- 
lar suits are about to be commenced in 
Idaho, South Dakota, Florida, Ar- 
kansas and Minnesota. 

In two states the cases have already 
come up for trial and argument. These 
are Kansas and Colorado. The Kan- 
sas case was argued the latter part of 
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June before a three-judge Federal 
Court in Kansas City, Kansas, and a 
decision had been expected momen- 
tarily. However, due to the unfor- 
tunate death of one of the judges, a de- 
cision has been postponed to permit 
rearguments upon the case before the 
judge appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The Colorado case was tried and ar- 
gued on July 28 and I am happy to re- 
late that on September 7 Judge Charles 
C. Sackmann rendered a decision in 
which those portions of the act impos- 
ing compulsory incorporation 
upon labor organizations, re- 
quiring the filing of accounts 
and financial statements, and 
regulating in great detail most 
of the internal operations of 
labor organizations were de- 
clared unconstitutional. The 
court refused, however, to de- 
clare unconstitutional those 
other provisions of the act 
which restricted striking, pick- 
eting and boycotting. 

Since Colorado is the first, 
and so far the only, state which 
has attempted to impose com- 
pulsory incorporation upon la- 
bor unions, Judge Sackmann’s 
decision holding such a re- 
quirement unconstitutional is 
of great significance and im- 
portance. But of perhaps even 
greater importance than the 
principle that no legislature can 
force labor unions to incorpo- 
rate in order to carry on their 
activities is the legal theory 
under which Judge Sackmann 
declared such requirement un- 
constitutional, because this 





theory is applicable to and serves to 
invalidate not only the extreme case jn 
which a state legislature attempts to 
compel incorporation, but all other 
cases in which the legislatures have at- 
tempted to make licensing a condition 
to the exercise of the right of workers 
to join, form and assist labor organi- 
zations and to carry on the usual peace- 
ful activities of trade unions. 

The theory upon which Judge Sack- 
mann declared the requirement of com- 
pulsory incorporation unconstitutional 
was that such a requirement, consti- 
tuting as it did a condition precedent 
to the right of labor organizations to 
function at all, comprised a previous 
general restraint upon the exercise of 
civil rights granted and protected under 
the Bill of Rights. The judge held 
that the basic constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, peaceable assembly, 
freedom of press and the right to peti- 
tion were the very essence of trade 
union functioning, and that the forma- 
tion of labor organizations, the solicita- 
tion of members, the holding of meet- 
ings, union discussions and engaging 
in collective bargaining are the prac- 
tical exercise of these basic constitu- 
tional liberties, which the state had no 
power generally to hold in abeyance or 
restrain, either by requiring incorpora- 
tion or by licensing, any more than the 
state could generally restrain the right 
to free speech whether it be exercised 
in the newspaper, on the radio or on 
the picket line, by making it subject to 
previous licensing. 


Acme 
Judge Sackmann, author of decision , 
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In other words, the court held that 
since the formation of labor unions and 
the carrying on of labor activities for 
the mutual aid and protection of the 
membership were no more than the 
practical exercise of the rights of as- 
sembly, speech, press and petition, the 
state had no right to declare that these 
rights could be exercised only if the 
union or its officers or members first 
incorporated or secured a license from 
the state. The court held that labor was 
as free to engage in peaceful concerted 
efforts to self-organization for economic 
purposes without a license as politicians 
are free to speak concerning political 
matters without a license, or as preach- 
ers are free to speak concerning reli- 
gious matters without a license. 

The following excerpts from Judge 
Sackmann’s decision constitute the heart 
of his determination that no state can 
impose a previous general restraint 
upon the peaceful exercise by workers 
of the right to form, join and assist 
labor organizations and to engage in 
concerted activities for their mutual aid 
and protection : 


“Tt is emphasized that none of the 
plaintiff labor organizations, or those 
whom they represent, are engaged in 
any business for profit; that the mem- 
bers of said unions, having only the 
brawn of their muscles, the strength 
of their bodies, the alertness of their 
minds, the skill of their hands, and gen- 
eral ability of the average human being 
with which to support and maintain 
themselves and their families under a 
standard of living worthy of this great 
civilized Republic and constitutional 
government of the United States; be- 
cause of the weakness and futility, of 
individual action in a country like ours 
to obtain justice, fair treatment, care- 
ful and just consideration and solution 
of these vital problems and constitu- 
tional rights, have united themselves 
into labor organizations commonly 
called unions to obtain these just rights 
and benefits by collective bargaining ; 
that they are, like religious organiza- 
tions and political associations, simply 
groups of individuals gathered together 
and assembled together for the more 
effective exercise through joint action 
of the constitutional rights to which 
each individual American citizen is en- 
titled and may lawfully exercise jointly 
to obtain just hours, wages, working 
conditions and American standards of 
living for themselves and their fami- 
lies; that Sections 20 and 21 of the 
Labor Peace Act, in the light of the 
decisions of the courts of this country, 
constitute an attempt to impose a pre- 
requisite or prohibition directly upon 
the exercise of their basic constitu- 
tional rights, in that same deprive the 
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plaintiffs unlawfully and unconstitu- 
tionally of the rights of free speech, 
free press and assembly, in violation of 
the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment considered in con- 
‘unction with the First Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States 
by insisting that, in addition to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution simply 
of citizenship of the United States, that 
they must incorporate and receive a 
license or warrant of authority from 
the State of Colorado to operate as 
a corporation and sub- 





the internal affairs of labor organiza- 
tions contained in the many subsec- 
tions of the incorporation section were 
invalid. The Colorado law contains a 
number of vicious restrictions, such as 
supervision of union elections, prohibi- 
tion of the use of union funds “directly 
or indirectly for political purposes of 
any kind”; submission of all fees and 
dues to a labor commission for ap- 
proval, “with the right and power in 
the commission to make changes or 
alterations with respect thereto”; re- 
quiring filing with the 
commission of all rec- 





mit to an unwarranted 
interference with their 
internal organization 
affairs as such corpo- 
rations before they can 
enjoy the basic, in- 
alienable rights given 
them under the First 
and the Fourteenth 
Amendments of the 
Constitution of the 
United States. * * * 

“The Court has care- 
fully considered all of 
these cases and the 
statements of the 
learned judges therein, 
and has carefully con- 
sidered the arguments 
and citations of authorities and briefs 
of the defendants, and has come to the 
conclusion beyond a reasonable doubt 
that these arguments and authorities 
have not been met or overcome by the 
defendants herein, and that Section 20 
(and all the provisions and subsections 
thereof) and Section 21 are unconsti- 
tutional and inoperative and unenforce- 
able for the reason that the same do 
require the prerequisite of incorpora- 
tion for labor unions which, under its 
wording and provisions, does operate 
as a complete general previous restraint 
upon the exercise of the rights of free 
speech, free press and assembly, thus 
violating, in the opinion of the Court, 
the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution considered in conjunction with 
the First Amendment, and the Court 
so declares and finds.” 

This decision is the first direct de- 
termination by any court that the basic 
right of workers to assemble together 
into labor organizations and engage in 
concerted activities for their protection 
and advancement occupies the status 
of a fundamental constitutional right 
which no state legislature, under the 
United States Constitution, can de- 
stroy, withhold or generally restrain. 

In declaring unconstitutional the at- 
tempt by the state to impose incorpora- 
tion, Judge Sackmann likewise ruled 
that the restraints and regulations upon 








ords, reports and min- 
utes of union meetings 
upon request of any 
ten members; and the 
turning over of all 
matters of internal dis- 
cipline to the courts 
upon request of any 
disciplined member. 
As stated before, the 
rationale of Judge 
Sackmann’s decision is 
applicable not only to 
the attempts by the 
state to impose a con- 
dition of incorporation 
as a prerequisite to the 
right of workers to en- 
gage in labor activities, but also to any 
attempt by the state to impose a license 
upon that right. Thus, the decision 
affords a persuasive and, we hope, a 
compelling precedent in the cases com- 
menced in other states where such 
states have attempted to license labor 
organizations and their representatives. 
Our attacks upon the Colorado law 
and the laws of other states are based 
on several additional constitutional 
grounds. We have contended that 
these laws constitute discriminatory 
class legislation and are unreasonable, 
arbitrary and unwarranted deprivations 
of personal property and contract rights 
under existing conditions and circum- 
stances. Judge Sackmann declined to 
rule on these contentions, placing his 
decision solely on the “previous general 
restraint” theory. However, it is al- 
most certain that the State Supreme 
Court of Colorado, as well as the courts 
of other states where suits are pend- 
ing, will and must declare that at- 
tempts by the state to license some 
and not all labor unions is discrimina- 
tory in those states where certain labor 
organizations, such as railway organi- 
zations, are exempt from the act, and 
that the attempt to compel incorpora- 
tion or to license labor organizations, 
while not licensing unincorporated em- 
ployer associations, constitutes discrim- 
inatory class legislation. 
Further, in respect to the contention 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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O WORKER needs to be re- 

minded that the worst threat on 
his postwar horizon is the possible 
return of mass unemployment such as 
existed in the Thirties. A job is a 
simple necessity as a way of earning 
a living and also as a source of human 
dignity, yet many are haunted today 
by the fear that this simple necessity 
will be denied them. 

Besides this direct connection be- 
tween his job and his chance for 
happiness, the worker recognizes that 
an unemployment situation produces 
a competition for the scarce existing 
jobs which tends to undermine bar- 
gaining power and wage rates. It 
will be much harder to maintain union 
standards in the demobilization period 
if there is no conviction that the short- 
age of jobs in industry at that time is 
only temporary. 

What are the prospects for jobs 
when the war is over? 

When peace finally comes, reem- 
ployment will at once overshadow 
every other issue in American life. 
We can perhaps expect to have at 
that moment 11,000,000 men under 
arms. Even though a much larger 
armed force may need to be ee ge 
than we had in the prewar period, i 
is safe to say that at least 8,000, 
000 or 9,000,000 ex-servicemen will 
shortly be looking for peacetime jobs 
or going back to school. Meanwhile 
our war industries are bound to re- 
lease millions of working men and 
women, since it takes time to change 
back to making cars and houses in- 
.stead of tanks and destroyers. This 
industrial demobilization may dis- 
place 6,000,000 as a net minimum; 
1.€., not counting many other trans- 
fers from plant to plant that will not 
reduce employment in industry as a 
whole. 

We therefore are going to develop 
very quickly a large volume of unem- 
ployment in the United States, unless 
we can have ready a large-scale pro- 
gram of public works, non-construc- 
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tion as well as construction, to throw 
into immediate operation. 

The brighter side of the picture is 
that at the same time shrinkage is 
occurring in munitions manufacture 
there will be expansion in other lines, 
some of which is likely to occur auto- 
matically and some of which can be 
encouraged by constructive national 
policies. However, for the first six 
to nine months more workers will be 
laid off than can be hired in regular 
lines of work, no matter how favor- 
able conditions may be, and it appears 
improbable that the unemployment 





» » Mr. Pierson is chief of the 
Postwar Division of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. His 
study of this fundamental 
problem has been made at the 
request of the A. F. of L. Com- 


mittee on Postwar Planning. 











problem can be reduced to small di- 
mensions in less than a year and a 
half. 

It is important to realize that this 
kind of prediction about the immedi- 
ate demobilization period does not 
depend on just when the war will end 
or on just how quickly we can hit 
our peacetime stride after that. If 
it takes a year or two more to knock 
out Japan after we have beaten Ger- 
many, some reconversion may take 
place before hostilities are finished, 
and this, while perhaps creating some 
unemployment before the war is over, 
may shorten the transition period. If 
industry hesitates and delays the 
change-back to full scale civilian pro- 
duction, unemployment may run up 
to 12,000,000 or more in half a year’s 
time, whereas it may not go beyond 
7,000,000—subject to offsets by means 
of public works—if management, la- 
bor and government tackle our joint 
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certain communities. In San Diego, 
California, and Wichita, Kansas, be- 
cause Of war contracts the number 
of factory wage-earners employed 
late in 1942 was at least six times as 
large as in 1937. In Portland, Ore- 
gon, it had risen more than 250 per 
cent; in Seattle, Washington, and 
Norfolk, Virginia, more than 200 per 
cent. It takes little imagination to 
foresee a critical situation in these 
production centers when the govern- 
ment stops buying planes and ships 
for war. 

Just as demobilization will hit some 
regions harder than others, so it will 
differ very much in its effects on the 
different industrial components of 
our economy. Manufacturing faces 
the largest total decline. Contrasted 
with a war peak employment around 
18,000,000, a peacetime level of 13,- 
000,000 is possible under favorable 
circumstances. Government employ- 
ment—swelled to nearly 6,500,000 in 
all by the addition of workers in 
arsenals and navy yards, other civi- 
lian personnel of the War and Navy 
Departments, and employes of various 
emergency agencies of the federal 
government—also is slated for a big 
reduction, a cutback of perhaps 
2,000,000. Transportation and public 
utilities are likely to decline slightly. 
On the other hand, trade may well 
expand by 1,500,000, construction will 
expand very substantially, and some 
increases are to be expected in finance 
and services and in the proprietors 
and self-employed group. Agricul- 
ture may absorb a million or more 
workers, 

The most spectacular decline in 
manufacturing will be found in the 
key war industries. Contrary to the 
expectations of some workers now 
engaged in aircraft production, indi- 
cations are that this branch of indus- 
try will toboggan down from its 
wartime peak until it has released 
1,500,000 or more workers. In ship- 
building the reduction will be almost 
as drastic, although spread over a 
somewhat longer period. Another 
very large contraction will occur in 
the manufacture of machinery and ma- 
chine tools. Iron and steel will be cut 
back severely, as will the production 
of chemicals and petroleum products. 
Aluminum and other nonferrous metals, 
too, are expected to decline. The con- 
verted automobile industry, after em- 
ploying some 800,000 on war produc- 
tion, is likely to decline to 200,000 
during reconversion and then climb 
back to a level around 600,000. On the 
other side of the picture, certain manu- 
facturing industries such as those pro- 
ducing refrigerators, sewing machines 
and electrical appliances, as well as 
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textiles, leather, lumber and paper, may 
show an almost immediate expansion. 

As far as occupations are con- 
cerned, thousands of welders, riveters, 
turret lathe operators, machinists, 
tool and die makers, and other skilled 
and semi-skilled workers will have to 
transfer to other kinds of work. Un- 
skilled laborers are likely to face a 
shortage of jobs in many parts of 
the country. Generally speaking, any 
worker who has learned only a single 
narrow skill—in a war plant, for in- 
stance—may have a hard period of 
readjustment ahead. The jobs open- 
ing up in construction will offer some 
employment opportunities requiring 





skills little different from those ac- 
quired in war industry. On the other 
hand, workers who go into the ex- 
panding service fields, in education, 
health, etc., will usually require a 
good deal of further training. 

To prepare to meet this situation, 
the general outlines of which can al- 
ready be clearly foreseen, trade union- 
ists along with other Americans need 
immediately to address their thoughts 
to at least six major issues. 

First and foremost, what can and 
should be done to assure quick recon- 
version and create an environment 
favorable to continued high-level 
business activity, so that normal en- 


When the Axis is licked and the war plants shut down, will I have a job? 


It 








terprise may as quickly as possible 
provide a real job for every able- 
bodied American who wants to work? 
Second, what can and should be done 
to make it possible to give jobs at 
fair rates of pay on public work proj- 
ects to those who otherwise will be 
jobless in the transition period? 
Third, what can and should be done 
to provide temporary financial sup- 
port for demobilized servicemen and 
war workers to help tide them over 
the interval before they secure any 
job at all? Fourth, what can and 
should be done to lessen the abrupt- 
ness of military and industrial de- 
mobilization so as to cut down the 
number of workers appearing in the 
labor market in the most critical 
period, the first six months after the 
end of hostilities? Fifth, what can 
and should be done to make it easier 
to provide full employment by reduc- 
ing the number of men and women 
who want jobs or by cutting down the 
hours in the working week? Finally, 
what can and should be done to pro- 
mote labor’s ability to move not only 
from job to job but also from place 
to place and from one type of work 
to another, and in this way lower the 
barriers that sometimes keep workers 
and available jobs apart? Decisions 
are needed on all these major issues. 

(1) Policies should be formulated 
to bring about speedy reconversion 
and encourage high-level industrial 
and farm production. This goes to 
the roots of our system of individual 
initiative and free, competitive enter- 
prise. 

One part of this central issue in- 
volves those things which business 
men themselves have done the most 
to emphasize. What policies should 


be developed to settle the disposal of 
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Mr. Pierson urges a lot 
of small and scattered 
construction jobs rather 
than a few large projects 


government-owned war 
plants and surplus stocks of 
war goods, and the release 
of priorities, on terms that 
will help rather than hinder 
private enterprise? What 
should be done about busi- 
ness taxes during the war, 
about cash settlements when 
war contracts are canceled 
after the war, about loans 
for reconversion, and about 
credit and capital facilities 
for small business, to pro- 
vide management with the 
funds it must have in order 
to operate? What changes 
should be made in our basic 
tax policies to give more en- 
couragement to enterprise capital and 
socially valuable investment ? 

Another aspect of this issue is that 
of assuring adequate markets to justify 
the business man’s decision to hire 
workers and carry on production. At 
first there is likely to be too much pur- 
chasing power in the market in rela- 
tion to the goods available, rather 
than too little, because of the time 
required to reach full civilian produc- 
tion and the very large volume of 
savings accumulated by many middle- 
and upper-income families during the 
war. This means that the main im- 
mediate problem—speaking here not 
of the individual worker’s situation 
but rather of the sum total of money 
in the hands of the consuming pub- 
lic—may be one of preventing infla- 
tion through continued taxation and 
sales of government bonds, and con- 
tinued price controls. But, even at 
first, expected future markets will 
play their part along with the current 
demand in determining the decisions 
of business men about the plant and 
equipment they can use, and hence 
will affect the number of workers 
hired to produce this plant and equip- 
ment. This means that policies are 
needed to assure that the consumer 
demand will be large enough at all 
times, but on the other hand not too 
large, to buy the maximum output of 
goods and services that the nation is 
capable of producing. Foreign mar- 
kets may, of course, provide part of 
the incentive to production, but as- 
surance is needed that the domestic 
market will always take up the slack 
if foreign markets shrink. Nor can 
we rely entirely upon public works 
to provide extra purchasing power 
whenever we are faced with the dan- 
ger of underconsumption and restric- 








tion of markets. We may find our- 
selves unable to mobilize an adequate 
volume of useful public works in 
time; or too large a part of the total 
income may still go into savings in- 
stead of being spent immediately, 

The third main aspect of the ques- 
tion of full private production is the 
necessity for high-output and low- 
price business policies rather than 
low-output and high-price business 
policies. If production and employ- 
ment are to expand as justified by 
the demand for goods and services, 
monopolistic restrictions of all kinds 
on production must be held in check, 
except for such restrictions on the 
use of national resources as may be 
required by the long-run interests of 
the nation as a whole. What policies 
will be most effective for accomplish- 
ing this purpose? 

(2) It will be impossible to avoid 
severe unemployment in the transi- 
tion period without a public works 
program. Since it takes a long time 
to get such a program into the blue- 
print stage and ready to start, work- 
ers have a responsibility to themselves 
to see that the plans are made now; 
otherwise it may be too late. A large 
number of small, widely scattered 
construction projects will probably be 
better than a few big ones; very big 
projects can hardly get to the stage 
of employing their full quota of 
workers until many months have 
passed—when private enterprise may 
have expanded to the point where 
jobs on special public works are no 
longer needed and the projects ought 
to be shut down. But it must also 
be remembered that construction, in- 
cluding the conservation of natural 
resources, cannot shoulder the load 
alone. For one thing the construction 
industry cannot be expected, on the 
basis of its past record, to expand 
quickly enough to provide jobs for 
as many as will be looking for work 
in the early months of peace. In 
addition, women workers and many 
others who will be without jobs at 
that time cannot readily enter the 
construction industry. Hence the 
planning of public works should al- 
low for a number of work projects 
in the fields of public health, research, 
education and general public welfare, 
as well as in construction. And at 
the same time it must weed out all 
such projects as do the community no 
good and offend against the worker’s 
self-respect. 

(3) Policies are imperatively needed 
to assure that proper financial support 
is given to workers and their families 
at the time when it is temporarily 
impossible to provide 100 per cent 
employment. Returning soldiers and 
sailors might justly be given a cash 
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bonus—in the form of furlough with 
pay; mustering-out pay or some other 
form—at the time of demobilization, 
when they are likely to want it most. 
Aside from this special question, all 
workers, including ex-servicemen, 
should have adequate compensation 
while unemployed. Labor has the 
right to ask why unemployment com- 
pensation should not extend over as 
long a period as private or public jobs 
are nowhere to be had. 

(4) Policies should be formulated 
with respect to the rate at which our 
armed forces are to be demobilized. 
Anything that slows this process 
down will gain precious time. while 
the upswing of peacetime production 
is just getting under way. On the 
other hand, unjustified delays will be 
strongly resented by the average man 
in uniform and his family, which 
means that action along this line has 
obvious limits. So far as war in- 
dustry is concerned, most of it will 
have to be demobilized very rapidly 
to clear the road for peace production. 
But this is not so in every case, and 
policies are needed to decide -what 
war contracts ought to be either con- 
tinued and gradually tapered off or 
else transformed into temporary gov- 
ernment peace contracts. 

(5) Social security and education 


Social Security and Education 


policies should be formulated to make 
possible the voluntary withdrawal 
from the labor market of women who 


prefer to work in the home, soldiers. 


and other young people who have 
not yet completed the education they 
should have, and workers who have 
reached retirement age. Since emi- 
gration and immigration will likewise 
affect the size of the labor force, 
policies are needed here, too. It will 
be possible to be generous in deciding 
the terms on which foreigners shall 
be admitted to American privileges, 
but only if full employment itself can 
be assured, 

Policies should be formulated with 
respect to the length of the work 
week. The problem here is to have 
a reasonable work week in all indus- 
tries, but to avoid so limiting the 
hours of work in the interests of 
giving more jobs that we have as a 
result a shortage of goods to enjoy. 

(6) In addition to questions of de- 
mand for labor and questions of labor 
supply, already pointed out, measures 
are needed to assist in bringing de- 
mand and supply together. Policies 
should be formulated to provide 
American workers with a federalized 
job placement service equipped to 
handle quickly and effectively the 
largest volume of job applications in 
our history as a nation. Many may 
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also require help in moving consider- 
able distances to take up jobs. Large 
numbers of wounded soldiers and 
sailors will need physical rehabilita- 
tion before they can resume normal 
civilian life. All over the country 
men and women must have new train- 
ing to fit them for new lines of work. 
Willingness and ability to make a 
fresh start will be in greater demand 
than ever before. Union policies as 
well as government policies must be 
shaped to this end. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
the worker’s greatest need is the op- 
portunity to work. Moreover, while 
this is obvious and familiar in a gen- 
eral way, its full force is probably 
not always apparent, even to workers 
themselves who as individuals and as 
union members suffer from the exist- 
ence or the threat of unemployment. 
This question therefore deserves fur- 
ther attention here. 

One aspect of it, closely related to 
the maintaining of union standards, is 
the issue of non-discrimination in job 
opportunity. Our returning soldiers, 
sailors and marines have justly been 
promised first call on their old jobs 
as their natural right. But what will 
happen to the workers who will be 
dismissed to make room for them? 
Will jobs open up for these workers 
elsewhere? What of the women who 
need or want to continue to hold jobs 
when the war is over? 

One thing ought to be clearly 
understood. Whether or not the re- 
turn of peace is going to usher in a 
period of discriminations and bitter 
group feelings—antagonisms and ten- 
sions that draw the lines between 
women and men, Negroes and whites, 
ex-servicemen and civilians, older 
workers and younger workers, native- 
born and foreign-born—depends al- 
most entirely on whether or not we 
allow the unemployment situation to 
get out of hand. The greater the 
amount of unemployment, the sharper 
will be the discrimination. Moreover, 
the greater the amount of unemploy- 
ment, the harder it will be to reconcile 
the claims of skilled and unskilled 
workers. The principles of fairplay, 
fraternity and equal opportunity, to 
which trade unionists owe a natural 
allegiance, are at stake, with the out- 
come depending to the greatest extent 
on the existence or absence of uni- 
versal job opportunity. 

A further way in which full em- 
ployment spells the difference be- 
tween happiness and hardship for the 
worker is through its influence on the 
social security program. In the last 
analysis social security benefits can 
come only from production. If our 
economic system is operating at full 
production levels, we know that our 








nation can afford generous payments 
to the old, the worker in transition 
from one job to another, the sick and 
other persons handicapped through 
no fault of their own; also it can 
afford financial assistance to enable 
every young person to complete his 
or her education and to enable every 
family in America to live in a decent 
home. But if we waste our human and 
material resources through unemploy- 
ment, it is doubtful how many of these 
benefits can be afforded. 

Finally, we cannot have a sound 
foreign policy unless our domestic 
policies are such as to assure jobs to 
all who are willing and able to work. 
This needs to be stressed because it 
is often not fully understood. Un- 
questionably many Americans will 
find employment producing food and 
other supplies for foreign relief in 
the immediate demobilization period. 
Thereafter, too, it is to be hoped that 
we will continue a large volume of 
exports, including capital equipment 
for reconstruction and for the de- 
velopment of so-called backward 
areas. But these opportunities to 
help ourselves while we are helping 
others may become, if misused, an 
economic boomerang for us and a 
source of the gravest danger to inter- 
national relations. 


Sound Policy of Two-Way Trade 


We cannot afford to repeat the mis- 
takes we made at the end of the last 
war. We want at this peace table to 
work out a sound policy of two-way 
trade, fair to us and to foreign coun- 
tries. We want to work out lasting solu- 
tions to the problem of equal access to 
sources of raw materials. We want to 
develop neighborly principles to guide 
the course of emigration and immigra- 
tion. But we cannot do any of these 
things if, through failure to set our own 
economic house in order, we are forced 
to treat foreign policy as a technique 
for accomplishing a different pur- 
pose; namely, to provide jobs we are 
unable to provide through domestic 
measures. For in that case we must 
do just the opposite—shut out im- 
ports while we push our exports, 
insist on economic and political domi- 
nation over foreign backward areas, 
and deny hospitality to the foreigner 
at the same time as we encourage set- 
tlement of Americans abroad. 

Thus the final reason why we must 
find ways and means for permanently 
solving our employment problem is 
that peace as well as employment is 
at stake. For if, after victory is won, 
we are unable to stand squarely for co- 
operation with the nations and the peo- 
ples of the world, the pressure of events 
will eventually force us to the brink of 
another and even more terrible war. 
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What About Dutch Labor? 


By HANS R. VAN HOUTEN 


TX THE battle against their Nazi per- 
secutors the people of the Nether- 
lands have fought with every weapon 
in their possession. Farmers, business 
men, workers have sabotaged the Ger- 
man machinery of exploitation at every 
turn. They have kept several German 
divisions occupied in “preserving or- 
der” in Holland—divisions which might 
otherwise have been used against Hol- 
land’s British, Russian and American 
allies. 

A cornerstone of Dutch resistance 
has been the organized labor move- 
ment. Dutch unions had nearly 800,- 
000 members in 1940—in a total popu- 
lation of less than nine million. These 
workers have steadfastly opposed every 
Nazi measure with which they came in 
contact. 

The Nazis themselves have given 
striking recognition to Dutch labor in 
items such as these in their controlled 
organs of publicity : 

“The attitude of the workers [in Hol- 
land] was most unresponsive and dis- 
trustful * * *.”—The Labor Front pub- 
lication Arbeid, January, 1943. 

“The Dutch laborers in Germany 
distinguish themselves particularly 
through their inexhaustible capacity 
for grumbling and their ‘love of lib- 
erty.’”—Nationale Dagblad, March 12, 
1941, 


"Did Not Know How to Behave’ 


“A large number of Dutch ‘unem- 
ployed’ have been sent to Germany to 
help win the war. Through opposition, 
however, and all kinds of sabotage, the 
right people did not always get into the 
right placés, which caused difficulties. 
Besides, workmen were sent of whom 
one felt ashamed. They did not know 
how to behave; they were a rowdy, 
undisciplined lot * * *.”—Volk en 
Vaderland, March 20, 1943. 

“The Dutch are clearly unwilling to 
make up for Germany’s lack of labor 
power, which shows that they do not 
understand the ethical value of 
labor.” —Koelnische Zeitung, June 13, 
1942. 

The Nazis have tried to undermine 
this labor opposition by every means. 
During more than three years of occu- 
pation they have deported some 375,000 
Dutch laborers to work in German war 
factories. However, this forced labor 
policy meets with constant obstruction. 
In Amsterdam and other large cities a 
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high percentage of youths called up for 
labor conscription simply fail to report. 

In a frenzied drive to get workers 
for Germany’s war industries, the 
Nazis now make a practice of halting 
dutch railroad trains in out-ot-the-way 
places and searching for men without 
proper identification papers for depor- 
tation to the Reich. They have also 
been conscripting Dutch children for 
harvest work. Dutch employers are 
prohibited by the occupation authori- 
ties from employing any worker in an 
age class called up for work in Ger- 
many. Violation of this decree is pun- 
ishable by 15 years at hard labor. 

In their resistance to the regimenta- 
tion of their trade unions, Dutch work- 
ers are driving the Nazis from one 
failure to another. More than half a 
million of MHolland’s 700,000 trade 
union members left these unions when 
the Nazis took over. The remaining 
200,000 walked out shortly after the 
Labor Front was formed on May 1, 
1942, and it was announced that sub- 
scriptions to the unemployment fund 
were no longer considered insurance 
premiums but a form of solidarity. 

The Nazis then tried to frighten the 
workers back into the Labor Front by 
announcing that those who did not pay 
their dues would not be able to claim 
unemployment insurance. Increased 
unemployment benefits were promised 
to those who remained in, or would re- 
turn‘to, the Nazi “union.” 

Nevertheless, the Labor Front’s 
position failed to improve ; Dutch work- 
ers remained utterly uncooperative. 
They also refused to register as unem- 
ployed, because they knew that such 
registration was the first step toward 
deportation to the Reich. 

Immediately after their failure to 
bludgeon workers into the Nazi camp, 
the Germans reversed their policy by 
announcing that unemployment insur- 
ance was “incompatible with National 
Socialist principles * * * and that * * * 
the state and no one else must maintain 
unemployed workers.” In July, 1943, 
all trade union unemployment funds 
were finally abolished. This, of course, 
means that the unemployed are now 
completely dependent upon the civil 
poor-law administration for help. Thus 
in three years Hitlerism has broken 
down what had taken a generation to 
construct. 

But the Dutch workers are still sabo- 


taging production of goods for Germany 
in every way they can. The latest 
Nazi labor decree, handed down last 
month, authorizes employers in Holland 
to fine their workers for absenteeism 
and slowdowns. The fines range up to 
four guilders (about $2.25) weekly 
for workers earning less than four 
guilders a day, and 25 per cent of the 
weekly wages of workers earning more 
than that figure. What this means is 
apparent from the fact that the official 
ceiling price for one egg is 30 cents in 
terms of American money (with two 
eggs a month allotted to children and 
one a month to adults). 


The General Strike 


Recently details have come to light 
on the general strike which took place 
in Holland early this summer. Many 
hundreds of Dutch citizens lost their 
lives before Nazi execution squads in 
reprisal for the work stoppage, but the 
people of the Netherlands revealed a 
remarkable solidarity and as a result 
the Nazis have lost their last hope of 
overcoming Dutch resistance. 

The general strike began when Nazi 
authorities announced that all members 
of the former Dutch army, most of 
whom had been freed in 1940, again 
would be considered as prisoners of 
war and would be sent to Germany for 
forced labor in Nazi war factories. 
Within an hour after this announce- 
ment all factories, shops and public of- 
fices closed. Farmers left their fields; 
the strike spread rapidly and virtually 
all officials except those belonging to 
the Dutch Nazi Party joined it. At 
factories and shops the few Dutch 
Nazis who came to work were driven 
off and threatened with knives. 

On the evening of the first day Ger- 
man police contingests began to arrive, 
particularly in industrial areas, in an 
effort to break the strike. The next 
day, when work was not resumed, Nazi 
martial law was proclaimed and the 
Nazi authorities began to arrest per- 
sons they considered responsible for 
the strike. 

By this time the streets were al- 
most deserted and German police 
trucks armed with machine guns 
cruised through the towns. Many of 
those arrested were people having noth- 
ing to do with the strike; fathers of 
large families, young boys and even 
some women were included. 
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The executions were in some cases 
held in public squares, with the people 
forced to look on. In some parts of the 
country farmers and workers attacked 
the Nazis with pitchforks and axes, as- 
sisted by some Dutch police. However, 
they were no match for German ma- 
chine-guns and nearly all were killed. 

The strike continued for several days 
and the number of executions increased. 
The Nazis also arrested a number of 
prominent citizens, including the direc- 
tors of several large firms. The latter 
were accused of being too passive 
about the strike, of not trying very hard 
to force workers to return to their jobs. 
After six days, on the advice of those 
recognized as good patriots, work was 
resumed in most places. But the Dutch 
knew that a dress rehearsal for inva- 
sion had taken place and that they had 
once more demonstrated their soli- 
darity. 

From all messages reaching us from 
Holland it is clear that labor is vir- 
tually unanimous in its resistance to and 
sabotage of German measures. Its 
contribution to the undermining of the 
morale of German occupation troops is 
very considerable. 

Social Reconstruction in Holland 

In April of this year a far-reaching 
reorganization of the social structure in 
Holland, relying principally upon em- 
ployment in private industry but in- 
cluding a complete system of social in- 
surance, was proposed by the Nether- 
lands Minister of Social Affairs, Dr. 
Jan van den Tempel. A commission 
was installed to review Holland’s social 
security system and to recommend 
future developments. 

It is certain that after the liberation 
the Netherlands people will have ‘to 
build a new social structure with all 
the resources remaining at their dis- 
posal. After the passage of the first 
period of relief, when more normal con- 
ditions prevail, the whole question of 
the economic reconstruction of the 
Netherlands will be dealt with. The 
creation of social security for all sections 
of the population as expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter demands the extension 
and systematization of existing meas- 
ures as raidly as possible. 

Dr. A. A. van Rhijn, chairman of 
the Dutch Commission for Social Se- 
curity, came to America recently to 
study developments in the United 
States and Canada. Dr. van Rhijn 
stressed the need for extending social 
security legislation to “small independ- 
ent workers, business people, farmers 
and shopkeepers” who make up more 
than a quarter of Holland’s population. 
More adequate pensions for widows 
and orphans and a system of minimum 
wages were also mentioned as necessary 
in the postwar period. 
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Of special significance is the recent 
appointment of Jacob Burger, a Social- 
ist trade union official, as Minister 
Without Portfolio in the Dutch cabi- 
net. He lived under the German oc- 
cupation for three years, escaping from 
Holland this spring. This appoint- 
ment brings into the Dutch govern- 
ment a man who has constantly been 
in close touch with those groups in the 
homeland which are most active in or- 
ganizing resistance against the Nazis. 
Mr. Burger’s special task will be the 
coordination of measures concerned 
with postwar reconstruction. 

In a radio interview Burger declared 
that the Netherlands government in 
London, in its planning for reconstruc- 
tion of Holland after the liberation, is 
trying to give proposed measures such 








form as to enable the Netherlands peo- 
ple to take up their democratic self- 
responsibility again as soon as possible. 
Burger further said : 

“It must never be forgotten that un- 
der the occupation the Netherlands peo- 
ple have come closer to each other. 
* * * It is my intention, as soon as 
circumstances permit, to inform those 
in the occupied country by radio about 
the manner in which their collaboration 
will be expected.” 

To a question as to when he would 
be prepared for the return to Holland, 
Burger replied that no time could be 
mentioned as possibilities and circum- 
stances change daily. 

“But,” he added, “we are always 
ready for the return—even if it were 
tomorrow !” 





The Nazis move into Holland in 1940, 
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Insurance Action Vital 


ONGRESS must act quickly on our 
amendments to make social security ade- 
quate to carry workers safely through the eco- 
nomic emergencies of postwar days. Upon 
the safety of labor depends the safety of de- 
mocracy. The European phase of the war 
may be over next summer. Industrial recon- 
version beginning with the German armistice 
will mark the beginning of postwar unem- 
ployment. 

Unless the federal government is ready with 
provisions against the emergencies, workers 
who have given their best to make possible the 
winning of the war will find themselves job- 
less, moneyless, with a rankling sense of in- 
justice. As a matter of discretion we ask the 
Administration and Congress to make it pos- 
sible for us to invest in social insurance, so 
that we shall not be forced on relief when we 
occasionally are unable to earn. 

Labor has proposed that we invest six per 
cent of our earnings and that employers pay 
six per cent of payrolls to insure income dur- 
ing unemployment, disability and inability to 
work due to old age. Under our proposal 
revenues raised from social insurance would 
amount to eight or nine billions annually, with 
national income at its present level. This 
would be an increase of four or five billions. 

Our proposal would not only provide much- 
needed increased revenues available for war 
credit but would constitute the most effective 
anti-inflation measure that can be adopted. 

The Ways and Means Committee can with 
great wisdom make an increased social insur- 
ance rate an element in its fiscal program, for 
it must be considered in connection with all 
income tax provisions imposed on wage-earn- 
ers or other small-income persons. 

We look to this powerful committee for the 
courage and the vision to understand that basic 
social insurance supplements and _ buttresses 
our free economy, which provides jobs for our 
millions of wage-earners. Jobs are our main 
dependence and we look to private industry to 
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provide them. But to insure us against relief 
and to insure our free economy against politi- 
cal dependence, a substantial social insurance 
system is indispensable. 

This is our first step in postwar planning— 
and now is the ideal time. 


Incentive Pay 


inary wage schemes fall roughly in- 
to two types—one which makes use of col- 
lective bargaining and one which seeks to set 
up substitutes. The former is based on total 
tonnage or profits; the latter calls up the ghosts 
of the company union following the First 
World War, with Bedaux, Manit and Dyer 
systems with “points” instead of familiar rates 
—complicated formulas posed as scientific 
facts. 

Since the beginning of the development of 
personnel management, labor has been on the 
alert against the misuse of techniques. Many 
of the early management specialists attempted 
to use principles and techniques applicable to 
the material side of production. The leaders 
of the old Taylor Society understood that per- 
sonnel management had to do with intellects 
and wills and needed the cooperation of work- 
ers. With this principle recognized construc- 
tive union-management cooperation grew. 

The “points” school has seen new opportu- 
nity for power in the freezing of collective 
bargaining and offers “incentive wages” as a 
method of rewarding workers for increased 
production. This proposal involves accept- 
ance of a formula instead of increase in basic 
wage rates. A job evaluation committee is cre- 
ated which reviews the job specifications, 
grades the jobs and then evaluates them. The 
formulas used reduce the various elements to 
points, which in turn are translated into dol- 
lars and cents. The elements of each job which 
are evaluated are responsibility, skill, mental 
demand, physical demand and working condi- 
tions. Points are assigned in proportion to the 
emphasis which each job gives to these ele- 
ments. In most cases the money evaluation of 
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the point varies in accordance with the sig- 
nificance of the job to the production organi- 
zation, hence the points vary in money value. 

These formulas are obviously nothing but a 
series of opinions. They are not nearly so scien- 
tific as the going rates negotiated by manage- 
ment and unions, based on past experience and 
tested by capacity to produce and pay. 

It is significant that the Bedaux Company 
is interested in this development. To be re- 
membered is the fact that employers intend to 
use employe merit-rating plans to determine 
which workers to retain when plants return to 
a peacetime basis. 

The best and wisest incentive which man- 
agement and labor can sponsor is the record 
of work done in terms of quality and quantity, 
so that workers can be guided to do their best. 
Best work is done when there is confidence of 
a square deal in relationships and pay. Both 
workers and managements have to gain by 
making their work appeal to the creative abil- 
ity of workers and increasing basic wages 
through the normal channe!s of collective bar- 
gaining in accordance with sustained output. 


Morale—Manpower Key 


S THE war enters the period of decisive 
engagements, our endurance under heart- 
breaking losses and our devotion to the prin- 
ciples of human freedom will be put to the 
test. As our fellow citizens undergo the or- 
deal of combat, we on the industrial battle- 
front must put aside comforts and even neces- 
sities and make the sacrifices involved in keep- 
ing the supply lines moving as needed. The 
whole undertaking is conditioned by morale— 
the driving will to accomplish. 

From the beginning the organized labor 
movement has pointed to the basic importance 
of morale and for that reason has urged an 
overall war administration that would give 
consideration to all national factors involved 
and promote a program that would balance 
plans for mobilizing armed forces, military 
production, the work force, the supporting 
economic organization, the long-time and im- 
mediate welfare of the nation. Such an over- 
all governmental strategy board would need 
and utilize counsel of representatives of pri- 
vate organizations with functional responsibil- 
ities in the fields concerned. 

The importance of such sound administra- 
tive organization lies in the fact that morale 
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rests on abiding conviction that individuals 
may count on justice in decisions on policies 
with the right of individual appeal on ques- 
tions of personal distress. Sound administra- 
tive organization is important at all times, but 
in time of national emergency, when we can- 
not afford the wastes due to friction and with- 
holding of cooperation, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

Labor feels it has not been given a chance 
to help solve these difficulties and that, by the 
failure to lay responsibility for meeting pro- 
duction upon organized management and 
workers, the best way of getting at the causes 
of manpower difficulties has been passed up. 

Management and labor stand ready to co- 
operate along the lines that have made us the 
greatest economic power. This cooperation is 
the basis for morale needed to carry us through 
to the end of this war—a war for the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions. 

Every union should immediately ask for a 
conference with management to solve the 
causes of labor turnover. The next develop- 
ment is cooperation with your area manpower 
management-labor committee. Manpower 
problems have to be solved in your plants and 
in your home communities. 


Future Responsibility 


AR PRESSURES on the civilian popu- 

lation are now reaching their peak as the 
struggle to strategic decision ranges over wider 
and more complex battlefronts. The end of 
fighting will bring so much fatigue and weari- 
ness that it may be hard to continue the battle 
for democracy on the peace front. But con- 
tinue we must, for the free labor movement 
has work to do throughout the world. 

In those war-devastated countries that must 
be rehabilitated and reorganized, the labor 
movement should be the first group to present 
plans for reemployment so that people may 
have the means to pay for food, shelter and 
clothing. The millions taken from their homes 
for forced labor should have the chance for re- 
habilitation and repatriation. Transportation 
will be so broken down that mass movement 
of people will be impossible. This becomes a 
responsibility of the international labor organ- 
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INCE 1938 the American Federa- 

tion of Labor has been the most 
consistent organized expression of ac- 
tive hostility to all forms of Nazi and 
fascist tyranny and persecution. It was 
in 1938 that the Labor League for 
Human Rights was formed for this 
express purpose. 

The League’s activities were neces- 
sarily limited at first. Characterized at 
the time as “the conscience of organ- 
ized labor,” the League was then pri- 
marily concerned with the task of awak- 
ening the American public to the out- 
tages of totalitarianism and its threat 
to our future. Leaflets were issued, 
speakers sent on tours, mass meetings 
held. The League was the voice of 
warning and of protest. 

For it was not until Munich that the 
world situation was suddenly illum- 
inated for many people. The American 
Federation of Labor needed no such 
catastrophie affirmation. Since 1933, 
when Hitler became ruler of the Ger- 
man Reich, the uncompromising policy 
of the Federation had been one of tak- 
ing every opportunity to point out the 
threat that was inherent in the new 
German political structure. 

Until Hitler marched into Poland the 
need for anti-Axis protest was great. 
The United States was by no means 
united in its opposition to Hitlerism. 
By and large, in fact, large segments 
of the population remained unaware of 
the implications of the ferment in Eu- 
rope until we were actually on the 
verge of war ourselves. This was the 
era of America First, of the you-can- 
do-business-with-Hitler philosophy, of 
overt Fifth Column attempts to divide 
the American people by arousing race, 
religious and labor prejudice. The or- 
ganized voice of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, consistently pounding 
away at facts, consistently realistic 
about what was to be done, in a large 
measure contributed to the present 
united stand of the American people 
in defense of the principles of democ- 
racy. 
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With Hitler’s advance into Poland, 
however, the situation changed. It was 
suddenly imperative to do more than 
merely advise, educate or warn. For 
the first time since 1933 opposition to 
Hitler was no longer either faltering 


or inchoate. We found ourselves in- 
escapably allied, bound by the same 
principles and the same determination, 
to the nations which had been forced 
to make a final, military stand against 
the Nazis, Fascists and Japanese mili- 
tary caste. 

We gave tangible proof of that alli- 
ance, that determination, as early as 
thé summer of 1940. Under the spon- 
sorship of the Labor League for Hu- 
man Rights, the American Labor Com- 
mittee to Aid British Labor, was 
formed as a medium through which 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor might give material aid and 
encouragement to the workers of Great 
Britain—by that time standing alone 
against the armies of Germany and 
Italy. 

The establishment of the Aid British 
Labor Committee was tangible proof 
of that feeling of kinship on the part 
of the Federation as a whole. The 
immediate support given to the newly 
formed committee by individual mem- 
bers of the Federation was even 
stronger proof. More than that, it was 
an indication of how well and thor- 
oughly organized labor had learned the 
lesson of Czechoslovakia, of Austria, of 
Belgium, Holland and France. 

Some officers of the League had been 
fearful, when the Aid British Labor 
Committee was in process of forma- 
tion, about the probable response to 
their appeals in Massachusetts, where 
large sections were anti-British ; in sec- 
tions where Scandinavian workers, 
whose native lands were still neutral, 
predominated ; in sections where there 
were large numbers of workers of Ger- 
man and Italian descent. However, 
there was no need for such anxiety. 
The average response in such sections 
equaled, without exception, the response 


from areas where no “problems” of 
this sort were said to exist. No preju- 
dices, no hereditary attitudes, could 
stack up against the American work- 
er’s realistic understanding of the prin- 
ciples represented by the Aid British 
Labor Committee. 

This Committee established branches 
in 468 cities and raised in excess of 
$350,000, without any previous fund- 
raising apparatus or experience, to be 
devoted to relief projects in Britain, 
More than 4,000 A. F. of L. locals 
were contributors to this fund. With 
the endorsement of the British Trades 
Union Congress, and through the chan- 
nels of the British War Relief Society, 
this sum was used to establish rest 
homes for war workers and orphans, 
and clubs for merchant seamen. The 
Labor League for Human Rights has 
since continued to support these proj- 
ects. 

As the war spread and broadened, 
the League extended its activities, first 
to China and Russia, and later, after 
Pearl Harbor, to the other members 
of the United Nations. To meet the 
changed situation, the United Nations 
Relief Committee, A. F. of L., was then 
set up to take over and enlarge the 
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functions of the Aid British Labor 
Committee. 

This Committee of the League has 
since produced a most important change 
in labor’s status in the community. 
When community chests all over the 
country enlarged their sphere of activity 
to include war relief, it was immedi- 
ately apparent that the work of the 
League might come into conflict with 
the work of other fund-raising agen- 
cies, 

In order to avoid the consequent 
confusion and possible resentment 
against labor, steps were taken to reach 
an agreement for cooperative action be- 
tween the League and Community War 
Chests. 

Such an agreement was concluded in 
time to cover the 1942-43 drives for 
community welfare and war relief 
causes, and was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted in the hundreds of communities 
in which war chests had been set up. 

The terms set forth called for labor 
representation on chest boards, budget 
committees and other executive bodies; 
the crediting of labor’s contributions to 
organized labor ; the allocation of funds 
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from the war chests for the maintenance 
of labor’s own war relief program; the 
sharing, by labor, in the responsibility 
of planning and conducting the cam- 
paign and in the work of allocating 
funds to the various causes and proj- 
ects. 

This common effort proved to be a 
long step toward breaking down the 
prejudices, antagonisms and misunder- 
standings which have for so long seemed 
to be inevitable where labor and man- 
ment, or labor and the rest of the com- 
munity, are concerned. It was a breach 
in the wall of labor’s isolation, and the 
first opportunity, in many cases, for the 
community leaders to work with repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, and to 
see the trade union point of view 
through their own eyes rather than 
through the eyes of Westbrook Pegler. 

There are instances, in the League 
files, of where this mutual endeavor 
has had immediate results in the eco- 
nomic field; where conversations be- 
tween labor representatives on chest 
boards and management representatives 
on the same boards made for an abrupt 
change in that town’s attitude-toward 
trade unionism, collective bargaining, 
the union wage, even the union label. 
There is a situation right now, in a 
Midwestern city, where the local chest 
is holding up an allocation for a city 
postwar planning committee because 
present plans do not call for the pres- 
ence of a labor representative on the 
committee. 

Reports coming from the League’s 
regional directors all over the country 
show an increasing understanding of 
labor’s aims, needs, interests and im- 
portance to the community. 


Workers’ Record of Giving 

Equally gratifying as this intangible 
advance for labor is the record that 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers made last year in the field of 
organized giving. In the first campaign 
in which labor conducted the entire 
appeal to its own membership, contri- 
butions were increased in spectacular 
percentages over the results of the past, 
when labor did not participate in the 
appeal. 

Labor’s participation in the Rhode 
[sland Community Chest drive last 
year, for instance, brought contribu- 
tions of $548,750 from industrial work- 
ers, against a total of $156,436 raised in 
1941. In Madison, Wisconsin, labor 
participation resulted in an increase of 
311 per cent over the totals of the 
previous year. In one plant, where 494 
workers had given $745 in the preced- 
ing campaign, 1,098 workers last year 
gave $40,000—$36.43 per capita. 

In last spring’s Red Cross drive, with 
an agreement similar to that reached 
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with community war chests, the same 
sharp rise was evident. Right after 
Pearl Harbor one Chicago plant had 
raised $12,000 for the Red Cross, the 
largest amount in its history. With the 
union conducting the 1943 drive, the 
same number of workers in that plant, 
earning the same amount of money, do- 
nated $90,000 to the Red Cross. And 
in Richmand, California, where the Red 
Cross had set a quota of $54,000 for the 
entire community, A. F. of L. shipyard 
workers alone raised $103,712 in less 
than two weeks, and the score for la- 
bor at the end of the campaign was 
$129,460. 

This year the League has concluded 
the same type of agreement, assuring 
credit, responsibility and representa- 
tion to labor, with the National War 
Fund, which is conducting the current 
appeal for seventeen home-front and 
war related relief agencies. 

It is important to note that the 
League’s cooperation with other relief 
agencies has in no way impeded the 
progress of labor’s own war relief pro- 
gram, which now covers special projects 
in U.S. Army camps and in Britain, 
Russia and China. By the terms of all 
agreements with Community Chests 
and the National War Fund, alloca- 
tions for the maintenance and extension 
of these labor projects are assured. In 
the past year a total of $2,000,000 has 
been allocated to the support of the 
A. F. of L. relief program in Britain, 
Russia and China. This sum has built 
and equipped merchant seamen’s clubs, 
rest homes for war workers, homes for 
orphans, in Britain. In China it has 
set up mobile food canteens and rest 
homes, and provided medical supplies 
and equipment for military base hos- 
pitals. Through this fund, skilled Chi- 
nese workers have been evacuated from 
Japanese-occupied territory to key war 
centers in Free China. In Russia this 
contribution has supplied food, warm 
clothing, blankets and medical supplies. 

For the coming year the entire scope 
of labor’s own relief program has been 
enlarged. Dayrooms will be established 
in U.S. Army camps. In addition to 
continuing the support of already func- 
tioning projects abroad, other rest 
homes and seamen’s clubs will! be built 
in Britain, while welfare centers in in- 
dustrial cities and workers’ training 
centers offering technical instruction 
for China’s expanding production army 
will be set up in China. 

All of this, it must be remembered, 
is over and above the aid which A. F. 
of L. members are giving to the needy 
in all the countries of the United Na- 
tions and in their own communities, 
through the League’s active participa- 
tion in the work of the National War 
Fund and Community Chests. Almost 


$20,000,000 was donated by A. F. of L. 
members last year to the drives of the 
Red Cross and Community Chests. 

This work of healing and mercy will 
not end with the war. There will be 
the immense task of general rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction to be under- 
taken in Europe. Added to labor’s own 
independent projects during this period 
will be the important role labor will 
undoubtedly play through its estab- 
lished position of responsibility on the 
boards of the large relief organizations. 

And this work—this essential part 
of the building of the better world for 
which our armies are fighting—will 
also require, for full efficacy, unity, mu- 
tual understanding and tolerance on the 
part of the American people. 

There can be no more permanent 
means of establishing such tolerance 
than the direct, “grass roots” method 
which has been so significant a by- 
product of the A. F. of L.’s relief ac- 
tivities—the personal sharing of experi- 
ence, the give-and-take which must in- 
evitably eliminate the prejudice born of 
ignorance and distrust and establish a 
mutual confidence between the various 
elements in the community. 


Understanding Fostered 


The League’s achievement of at least 
the beginning of such a mutual under- 
standing is one of the bright spots in 
the present status of organized labor. 
A definite anti-labor bloc seems to be 
in the process of formation now, with 
the Connally-Smith Act and the re- 
strictive legislation passed in nine states 
during the past year perhaps only the 
first of their successes. 

To combat such anti-labor bias, the 
organized labor movement has as its 
main weapon its sincere and principled 
adherence to the ideals of democracy, 
its proven eagerness to join with other 
elements in the community in support 
of humanitarian causes, its ability to 
grasp the underlying meaning of polit- 
ical tendencies and to war against their 
implications when necessary. 

In all this, the Labor League for 
Human Rights can play an important 
role. Its function can be, in the postwar 
world, a synthesis of all the activities 
which it has undertaken since its for- 
mation in 1938. As the official relief arm 
of the Federation, it can be the bridge 
between the members of the American 
trade union movement and the trade 
union movements which must be rebuilt 
abroad. As “the conscience of organ- 
ized labor,’’ it can be the voice 
through which labor’s point of view on 
the pressing moral problems of the 
postwar world can be heard. It can 
continue to work toward what Tom 
Paine called “the birthday of a new 
world.” 
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HEMISPHERE JOURNEY 


B y ED J. BROWN , President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


HIS is a short summary of my 

impressions of one of the most 
interesting journeys I have ever under- 
taken. I went on a 16,000-mile air 
journey, to visit labor in other Amer- 
ican republics, as a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
a labor mission to which I was named 
by President William Green. 

This labor mission to Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, Panama, Cuba and Mexico 
consisted of Samuel C. Phillips, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen ; David 
J. McDonald,. secretary-treasurer of 
the United Steelworkers, and myself, 
as president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and rep- 
resentative of the American Federation 
of Labor. The delegation was accom- 
panied by John Herling, chief of the 
Social and Labor Relations Section of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Purpose of the Trip 


Our purpose was simple and clear. 

We wished to congratulate the work- 
ers of the other American republics 
upon the contribution they are making 
to the war effort by turning out neces- 
sary strategic material and making the 
secrifices necessitated by the curtail- 
ment of shipping which does not per- 
mit them to receive machinery and 
other products necessary in the normal 
run of their economic lives. 

Furthermore, we wished to acquaint 
them with the important facts of our 
labor movement in the United States 
and how we have built our trade union 
structure to its present strength under 
the democratic way of life. 

It was also an especial satisfaction 
for me to represent the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on such a mission be- 
cause our organization has a long his- 
tory of interest and concern with labor 
in the other American republics. You 
will remember that Samuel Gompers, 
way back at the turn of the century, 
gave his support to the struggle of 
Cuban workers in their efforts to free 
themselves from the yoke of Spain and 
again, during the Mexican Revolution 
in 1917, he advised President Woodrow 
Wilson as to U. S. labor’s concern in 
that series of events. 

It was with this in mind that the 
American Federation of Labor accepted 
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the invitation of Bernardo Ibanez, sec- 
retary-general of the Chilean Confeder- 
aton of Workers, who was our guest 
last spring. He had made a great im- 
pression on labor in the United States 
and won our regard as a straightfor- 
ward labor leader. 

I shall never forget the evening our 
plane landed at the Santiago airport. 
We had flown 1,000 miles from Lima, 
Peru, and were ready for a little rest. 
As we stepped down from the Panagra 
plane, we were greeted by a great shout 
of welcome from hundreds of labor rep- 
resentatives, headed by Bernardo 
Ibanez as well as representatives of the 
American Embassy, the Coordination 
Committee and the Chilean government. 
The band of the streetcar men’s union 
played the Chilean national anthem and 
the Star-Spangled Banner and 6,500 
miles from home, we were welcomed as 
labor’s ambassadors to Latin America. 

But that was the beginning of one 
of the most intensive programs I ever 
participated in. I can tell you that 
Chilean labor knows we are in a war. 
As a matter of fact, it was Chilean labor 
that was the most active in expressing 
its pro-United Nations sentiment and 
it was they who were chiefly instru- 
mental in persuading their government 
that it was the people’s will that it 
should break relations with the Axis. 


Received by Workers All Over Chile 


This is not the place to go into great 
detail. But we were received by work- 
ers throughout the length of Chile. In 
the coal regions, at the top of copper 
mountains, in railroad shops and on 
trains, in the famous nitrate fields, we 
went to bring them the greetings of 
labor of the United States. We, of 
course, at the same time asked ques- 
tions about their labor movement, their 
wages and hours, their living conditions. 
We answered their questions about our 
organizations. 

I pointed out that our organiza- 
tions were the product of many years 
of struggling and organizing and 
dues-paying and education. I bore 
down especially on education and 
pointed out that unless they educate 
their youth, they cannot build effec- 
tively for the future. We emphasized 
that the members of our delegation were 
themselves sons of trade unionists, and 
I was proud to tell them I was born 





when my father was on strike back in 
the Nineties. 

We were received by President Rios 
of Chile who understood the signifi- 
cance of the first visit by a U. S. labor 
delegation as the guests of the labor 
movement of this country. Ambassa- 
dor Claude Bowers, who is a great 
friend of organized labor, was delighted 
with the visit of our group and he ex- 
pressed the belief that cooperation be- 
tween the peoples of the Hemisphere 
was of fundamental importance to the 
future development of inter-American 
cooperation. 


We Must Face Facts 


It is rather clear that in the years 
to come, in the postwar period, a low 
standard of living among the workers 
in one country would threaten the 
higher standard of living in other coun- 
tries. We can’t shut our eyes to that 
fact. And, furthermore, people who get 
low wages and live under terrible con- 
ditions are not likely to buy many of 
the things that we can turn out. 
Whether we in the United States like 
it or not, we find ourselves affected by 
conditions in other countries and we 
have got to face the facts since we shall 
all have to deal with them. 

An interesting sidelight of our stay 
in Chile was the luncheon given by the 
American Society, which consists of 
U.S. business men in Chile. This lunch- 
eon was given in honor of the U. S. 
labor delegation, as well as of Bernardo 
Ibanez and other labor leaders. We 
were informed that this was the first 
such event in the memory of the oldest 
residents. Eighty or ninety men broke 
bread with labor men of the United 
States and—even more spectacular— 
with Chilean labor leaders whom not 
more than three or four present had 
ever laid eyes on. 

The U. S. delegation recounted the 
efforts which labor was making in this 
war in cooperation with management 
and government, explained the aims of 
the labor movement and the respon- 
sibility of organized labor in their con- 
tractual relations with management. 
Bernardo Ibanez took advantage of this 
opportunity for a face-to-face meeting 
and made an effective presentation. 
Business leaders declared themselves to 
be deeply impressed and said that this 
was “one of the best things that has 
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happened around here in a long time.” 

Our delegation, therefore, was able 
to make available to the business men 
of Chile, as well as to the representa- 
tives of organized labor there, the true 
facts about labor’s attitude in the 
United States. Those business men had 
obviously been receiving their informa- 
tion from highly prejudiced sources. 

We spent just two days in Peru so 
that we: could see very little, but we 
were greeted cordially by representa- 
tives of various labor organizations and 
were escorted about by several govern- 
ment officials. 

In Colombia we stopped at Cali, 
3ogota, Medellin and Barranquilla. In 
all places we were greeted by the rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations. 
Colombia does not have the same ad- 
vanced labor organization that Chile 
has, but there is a good beginning. 

From Colombia we went to Panama, 
which I was especially looking forward 
to because the A. F. of L. unions are 
the backbone among the civilian work- 
ers in the Canal Zone. And I must 
say, with considerable pride, that the 
electrical workers are indispensable to 
the operation of the Canal, which is 
one of the world’s key points in this 
global war. I was pleased to note that 
the highest officers of the Army and 
Navy, as well as the governors of the 
Zone, were all appreciative of tl.e work 
our men are doing in that critical area. 
Representatives of the Canal Zone 
labor movement and the delegation 
were the guests of honor at a dinner 
given by Ambassador Wilson in Pan- 
ama City. 

From Panama we went on to Cuba. 
where we met with representatives of 
all groups in that movement. We were 
greeted by some friends of our organi- 
zation who looked forward to further 
cooperation and sent their warmest 
greetings to President Green and other 
A. F. of L. officials. 

In Cuba, too, I had the pleasure of 
addressing the convention of the Elec- 
trical Workers and I was able to give 
them some of the straight facts of our 
organization. I’ve noticed on this trip 
that trade unionists in the same craft 
can get things across to each other even 

over the language barrier. That was 
true in Chile, too, where the Railroad 
Workers gave Sam Phillips a warm 
welcome; and it was with a great deal 
of pleasure that I could point out that 
the Electrical Workers were in the rail- 
road industry, too, and that fifteen non- 
operating railroad unions in the A. F. 
of L. cooperated with operating broth- 
erhoods to give the railroad workers the 
fullest protection. 

In Mexico City we were again wel- 
comed by labor as only labor can. The 
labor organizations of Mexico are rep- 
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resented in the Consejo 
Obrero Nacional, or the 
National Workers Council. 
This includes the C.T.M., 
headed by Fidel Velasquez ; 
the C.R.O.M., headed by 
Luis Morones, and four or 
five other groups. The Elec- 
trical Workers are an inde- 
pendent group and at a spe- 
cial ceremony I conveyed 
the greetings of American 
labor to them. 

There is not room here to 
report on the whole Mexi- 
can program, but I must 
mention the splendid im- 
pression that Mexico’s For- 
eign Minister Padilla made 
on the delegation. He re- 
ceived us in a special inter- 
view one evening and he ex- 
pressed himself in sincere 
and eloquent terms concern- 
ing the value of cooperation 
among the workers of the 
Western Hemisphere. He 
said it was all to the good 
that governments cooper- 
ated with each other, but 
unless their people do, as 
well, such cooperation can- 
not be permanent. Under- 
standing among the people, 
he said, is the one sure guar- 
antee for economic develop- 
ment, for freedom and for a higher 
standard of living. 

As I left Mexico for home and my 
duties as president of my union, I came 
away with the belief that organized 
labor has made and is making a great 








Mr. Brown (middle) and companions in Cuba 


contribution to the development of 
standards of living in the many coun- 
tries that occupy the Hemisphere south 
of our own U.S.A. There is obviously 
a great work that needs to be done both 
by us and those who come after us. 


LaFollette Flays Foes of Labor 


Senator Robert M. LaFollette of 
Wisconsin has served notice that he 
intends to renew his fight for legislation 
to outlaw oppressive labor tactics by 
employers, employer associations and 
their agents. 

Senator LaFollette and Senator EI- 
bert D. Thomas of Utah have intro- 
duced a bill which provides criminal 
penalties for labor espionage, profes- 
sional strikebreaking, use of industrial 
munitions, yellow-dog practices, black- 
listing of union men and coercion of 
employes. 

In a speech on the need for such 
legislation, Mr. LaFollette observed 
tLat “there was a day when it was con- 
sidered statesmanlike to legislate for the 
protection of labor’s rights.” Today, 
however, enemies of labor are seizing 
ipon the national emergency as a good 
opportunity to take these rights from 
labor, he said. 

“Unless we in the Congress have the 


intestinal fortitude in this time of peril 
and crisis to defend and promote the 
institutions and doctrines that sym- 
bolize our democracy, we will be guilty 
of losing the war on the home front,” 
Mr. LaFollette declared. 

“If we continue to indicate that it is 
our intention or design to refuse pro- 
tection to the growth of bonafide trade 
unionism and industrial democracy, we 
will deprive the nation of one of the 
greatest sources of internal and spirit- 
ual strength.” 

Mr. LaFollette predicted that the 
“forces of industrial autocracy” will 
seize upon the postwar period to turn 
back the “march of industrial democ- 
racy.” 

“Let us not deceive ourselves,” he 
warned, “by imagining that industrial 
democracy is so soundly rooted in the 
hearts and minds of 100 per cent of the 
employers of the nation that it needs 
no legal protection.” 
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Five Years 


N OCTOBER 24 the Fair Labor 

Standards Act setting a floor un- 

der wages and a ceiling over straight- 

time hours will have been in force five 
years. 

In that time restitution of $54,000,000 
in illegally withheld wages has been 
ordered by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion and probably several times as 
much has been collected by private suits 
brought under the act. This is merely 
the punitive side of enforcement. On 
the constructive side, millions of work- 
ers have come closer to a decent Amer- 
ican standard of living because of the 
minimum wage and overtime pay pro- 
visions of the act. 

The Wage and Hour Law provides 
a machinery of industry committees, 
equally representative of labor, em- 
ployers and the public, for the purpose 
of fixing for each industry the highest 
minimum wage rate up to 40 cents 
which will not substantially curtail em- 
ployment or give competitive advan- 
tage to any group in the industry. In 
the past year a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour has been established or 
recommended by industry committees 
for industries employing about 12,- 
500,000 covered workers. In these 
industries some 650,000 workers were 
being paid less than 40 cents an hour, 
according to the economic studies pre- 
sented to the industry committees. 

In the nearly four years that the act 
had been in force previously, the mini- 
mum had been raised to 40 cents in 
industries employing 5,000,000 covered 
workers, of whom 850,000 had been 
getting less than 40 cents. 

Total coverage under the act includes 
about 21,000,000 workers. Industry 
committees meeting before October 24 
will have an opportunity to recommend 
the 40-cent minimum in all the re- 
maining industries under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act in all the forty- 
eight states, Alaska and Hawaii. These 
industries employ about 3,000,000 cov- 
ered workers, of whom about 150,000 
are receiving less than 40 cents an 
hour. The act itself provides a mini- 
mum 40-cent wage for all covered in- 
dustries beginning October 24, 1945. 
Thus, through the industry committee 
procedure, we will have advanced by 
nearly two years the statutory goal of 
a 40-cent minimum. 

I know that a good many workers 
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the Wage-Hour Law 


By L. METCALFE WALLING 


whose wages are far above the mini- 
mum set in this legislation and whose 
union contracts have long provided 
overtime pay on an equal or more ad- 
vantageous basis have come to think 
of the law as a protection for somebody 
else, but as having no personal mean- 
ing or usefulness for themselves. I do 
not believe this is true, even in the 
present war market for labor. But in 
the postwar readjustments the Wage 
and Hour Law will be of more vital 
importance than ever to all labor. We 
know there will be unemployment; a 
bulwark against wage slashing will be 
needed. 

The American Federation of Labor 
outstandingly came to the support of 
the act in the campaigns of last year 
and the year before to do away with 
the overtime pay provisions and repeal 
that buttress of decent labor standards 
for the future. You know how, with 
your support behind us, these cam- 
paigns failed to convince the American 
people and the Congress, despite the 
high pressure and the downright mis- 
representation to which the campaigns 
stooped. 


Enemies Use Indirect Methods 


But there are other ways to do away 
with a law besides outright repeal, and 
this is something you want to keep 
your eyes open to. In state legislature 
after state legislature this year, bills 
were introduced to limit the time dur- 
ing which workers may institute suits 
to collect wage claims. They did not 
shorten the time in which the landlord 
may sue the worker for his rent or 
change the statute of limitations for 
collection under any other contract, 
which in most states runs six or seven 
years. No. They singled out the 
worker and his wages and shortened 
the period during which a worker may 
collect the wages of which he has been 
illegally defrauded. Such legislation 
actually passed in four states, Alabama 
providing that a worker cannot collect 
after one year on wages illegally with- 
held and Oregon dropping the period 
to a mere six months, to name the two 
most drastic. 

Such class legislation is aimed pri- 
marily at defeat of the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law in practice. Such legis- 
lation rules out the possibility of pri- 
vate suits to recover wages after a 


stated time, and thus effectively re- 
moves this tool for the collection of 
restitution. 

In the last fiscal year, despite the 
concentration of much of the activity 
of the Division on emergency work for 
the war agencies, nearly $17,000,000 of 
restitution of illegally withheld wages 
due some 390,000 workers was agreed 
to by employers or ordered paid by the 
Wage and Hour Division. Much of 
these illegally withheld wages ran back 
over a period of months or years. We 
do not have an inspection force—and 
never did have—sufficient to inspect 
every establishment every year, let 
alone every six months. Last year we 
had an inspection force sufficient on 
paper for complete inspection coverage 
once in eight years, if there had been 
no necessary conversion to emergency 
war work. Our present budget has 
cut us down from that point by from 
one-fourth to one-fifth. 

During the last year more than 61,- 
000 establishments were inspected un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act on 
the basis of complaints or in industries 
and areas in which previous experience 
had indicated considerable violation. 
Of the nearly 57,000 establishments 
covered under the act, almost three- 
fourths were found to be in violation 
of some provision of the act and almost 
half were found to be paying less than 
the minimum wage or less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate of pay 
for hours worked in excess of 40 each 
week. 

Although we employ our field force 
as strategically as we can in those areas 
where experience gives us reason to 
believe violations are most likely to be 
found, you can see readily enough how 
this dropping of the state statfites of 
limitations, as applied to the collection 
of wages, could in time, if pursued by 
enough states, nullify the whole effec- 
tiveness of the act. You can see how 
it would cut down on the $17,000,000 
in restitution we found due this year. 
Already in the states where it has been 
put through, it is operating to mulct 
workers of their legally earned wages 
and to give an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage to those employers who want 
to sail close to the wind and take a 
chance on not getting caught before 
the time has passed when they can be 
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Although the great majority of em- 

Joyers obey the law, it must be re- 
membered in this connection that there 
are still some—far too many—who wil- 
fully falsify their records in an effort 
to escape detection in withholding 
legally earned wages from their work- 
ers. More than seven out of ten of 
the cases we took to court last year in 
civil injunction and criminal proceed- 
ings involved falsification of the rec- 
ords. 

Violations are not confined to the 
overtime provisions of the act, either. 
Minimum wage violations, failure to 
pay the minimum of 30 to 40 cents an 
hour, are still found despite the al- 
legedly universal high wages that we 


read about in the papers. Of the cases 
in which the $17;000,000 in restitution 
was agreed to or ordered paid in the 
last fiscal year, more than a third in- 
volved failure to pay that minimum 
wage of 30 to 40 cents. 

We will do as complete and thorough 
a job of inspection and enforcement as 
is humanly possible under all the cir- 
cumstances. But it is obvious that we 
cannot cover as much ground, or cover 
it as rapidly, with 700 inspection-type 
people for all the covered industries of 
the United States, as we were able to 
do with 900, and that is the reduction 
in our inspectional staff enforced by the 
cut Congress made in our appropria- 
tion for the present year, after we and 


the Budget Bureau had already pruned 
our requests to the bone. 

As a result of that cut, unscrupulous 
employers, in the states that have re- 
duced their statute of limitations espe- 
cially, will be able to take still more 
advantage of the new situation in which 
they find themselves. I believe it my 
duty to report these facts. I know 
labor knows its vital stake in the con- 
tinued effective enforcement of the 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Acts. 
I know labor wants them to stand un- 
impaired, in fact as well as on the 
books, against the day of postwar de- 
mobilization when they will be of even 
greater personal meaning to you than 
they may be today. 


HATS OFF TO THE ARMY ENGINEERS! 


By COL. STANLEY J. GROGAN 


VERY man in the building and 

construction trades may well be 
proud of the great job his former col- 
leagues and associates are doing as 
members of the Army Engineers. 
Everybody is familiar with the task 
that members of the building ard con- 
struction unions have accomplished in 
this country in building thousands of 
Army installations and war plants, but 
not so much is known about the work 
of their counterparts in uniform. 

I have just returned from a 30,000- 
mile air trip to the fighting fronts of 
the South and Southwest Pacific with 
Undersecretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, and everywhere we stopped we 
saw evidences of the outstanding job 
these fighter-builders are doing. I pre- 
viously saw the Engineers at work in 
Africa. 

Some people call the war in the Pa- 
cific an air war. That is partly true. 
It is also an Engineer’s war. Wherever 
you find our Air Forces out there, you 
also find Engineers, clearing and grad- 
ing, hewing out new runways in the 
jungles and improving our landing 
nelds generally. 

Some of this work is done by the 
Aviation Engineers, some by the Gen- 
eral Service Engineers and some by the 
Navy’s Seabees. In many cases, all 
three have a hand in a project before 
its completion. It is not unusual for 
them to be found working side by side, 
although each normally has a distinct 
mission to carry out. 

The primary job of the Aviation 
Engineers, for instance, is to do the 
hurry-up work out in front with the 
wdvance forces. They move in quickly 
and repair captured airfields or hastily 
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construct new ones so our planes can 
begin operating immediately from for- 
ward areas. Their advance keeps pace 
with that of the front-line troops. The 
more permanent construction work is 
left to the General Service Engineers, 
who have heavier equipment and more 
materials for the job. The Seabees, of 
course, are chiefly concerned with Navy 
construction. 

I had a chance to see some of our 
Aviation Engineers at work when we 
arrived at Munda, New Georgia Island. 
Although the airfield there had been in 
Japanese hands only two weeks before, 
it had already been enlarged to permit 
the use of our medium bombers. The 
Engineers had moved right in with our 
assault forces and had put the landing 
strip in condition for our fighters 
shortly after occupation of the field. 
When we arrived they were still at 
work improving the area. 

It was here that we heard a story 
which shows the courage of the Engi- 
neers and their willingness to under- 
take tasks not in their regular line of 
duty. Our troops had been suffering 
considerable casualties in advancing 
along a narrow, winding jungle trail 
when someone hit upon the idea of put- 
ting bulldozers out in front of them to 
widen the trail so they could speed up 
the advance. Thus the humble bull- 
dozer became, for the time being, a 
weapon of war, with its Engineer driver 
leading the advance just as if he had 
been in a vehicle, like a tank, specially 
designed for combat. Of course, the 
drivers, perched up on the exposed 
seats, had no protection at all from Jap 
bullets, but that did not deter them in 
the least. 


This story is paralleled by another 
bulldozer incident which took place 
some months ago at an advance air base 
in North Africa. A German air attack 
had set fire to a gasoline and ammuni- 
tion dump and shells were beginning to 
explode. Our ground forces were pre- 
paring to fire an anti-tank gun into the 
dump in the hope that it would cause 
a heavy explosion and extinguish the 
flames. However, Lieutenant Robert 
Parker of the Aviation Engineers had 
another idea. He started a big bull- 
dozer, ordinarily used to level the run- 
ways, lowered the blade into the dirt 
and charged straight into the blazing 
dump. The fire was smothered when 
the wall of loose earth was rolled over 
the blazing ammunition. 

I give these examples merely to 
show that our Engineers are ready to 
pitch in no matter what emergency 
may arise and employ whatever equip- 
ment is available with ingenuity. Their 
job is difficult and trying enough when 
they stick to their ordinary duties, but 
they are quick to take on additional 
responsibilities in an emergency. 

You, no doubt, have heard of the 
fine work our Airborne Engineers did 
in North Africa, how they traveled by 
air to forward areas and built airfields 
in three or four days to give our planes 
new bases from which to strike at ,the 
enemy. These feats have been equaled 
many times in the Pacific under almost 
unbelievable conditions. One of the 
great jobs out there was the construc- 
tion of landing fields on Bataan. An- 
other was on Andreanof Island in the 
Aleutians. Five days after the Engi- 
neers stepped from their landing boats 
on this bleak island they had completed 
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a landing strip for fighter planes. A 
week later our bombers were taking off 
from a new base to pound the Japanese 
on Kiska and Attu. 

To meet the constantly growing need 
for speed, the Engineers are always 
striving for grgater mobility. That 
was the reason for the creation of the 
airborne branch just a little over a 
year ago. For this purpose an entire 
new set of engineering equipment had 
to be built—a tractor no larger than a 
jeep, a dirt scraper the size of an office 
desk, and an asphalt kit the size of a 
field stove—so all the gear could be 
transported by plane or glider. Now 
engineering units even bail out with 
our paratroops, carrying with them 
equipment which can be quickly assem- 
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The Russians 
From The International Teamster 


It’s too bad about Russia losing all 
those men on the battlefields. But it 
isn’t our fault, as the official announce- 
ments from Moscow seem to imply. 

The Russian government has given 
out the impression to the world that the 
United States and England are guilty 
of false friendship by failing to hurl a 
couple of million men across the Eng- 
lish Channel into France a few months 
ago when we would have lost a million 
men doing it. 

The Russian statements have created 
some sympathy in this country and 
aroused the belief that we are “letting 
heroic Russia down.” 

But let’s recall a few facts before we 
burst into tears. 

It was the Russian treaty with Ger- 
many that started the German invasion 
of Poland and the present war. It was 
the subsequent invasion of Russia by 
Germany that brought Russia into the 
war. Russia wasn’t sending any of 
her men or munitions into action when 
England was tottering. 

She didn’t get into the war to save 
democracy. She got into it because 
she was dragged in, the same way we 
were. 

The United States and England are 
fighting a global war on a dozen fronts. 
Russia is fighting only in Russia and 
against a nation she outnumbers al- 
most three to one. 

When Russia opens a second front 
for us against Japan she then has a 
right to talk a second front against Ger- 
many as a matter of reciprocity. In 
the meantime we'll fight our own war 
for our own salvation, 
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bled after being dropped in sections by 
parachute. 

These Engineers, many of whom 
formerly were members of American 
Federation of Labor unions, are now 
scattered over the globe on every 
fighting front where American troops 
are operating. They are constantly 
improving our installations and at the 
same time ready to move in wherever 
our forces strike and set up new bases 
even while enemy shells rain around 
them. 

When our forces fought on the 
beaches at Salerno against the des- 
perate German attempts to drive them 
into the sea and wipe out our Italian 
invasion bridgehead, the Engineers 
were there. They were among the 


first to land. Reports from headquar- 
ters of Lieutenant General Mark W, 
Clark’s Fifth Army told how some died 
on the beaches as they worked tire 
lessly unloading ammunition, buildi 
roads, stringing barbed wire and build. 
ing revetments to protect our supplies, 
Despite the pounding the German ar- 
tillery was giving the whole area, their 
work was never halted. One report 
described their work as “the greatest 
feat of collective heroism ever wit- 
nessed.” 

That is the kind of job our Engi- 
neers are doing on every front. We 
should all be proud of them, most 
especially you of American labor who 
have given them up from your ranks 
to the armed forces. 
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Let Labor’s Voice Be Heard 
From The Carpenter 


When the war agencies were first 
set up, professors, theorists and busi- 
ness executives were rushed to Wash- 
ington to head the war effort. Labor 
was ignored almost completely. While 
it is true a few labor officials were put 
to work, the jobs they were assigned to 
turned out to be advisory rather than 
policy-making. 

The professors and theorists turned 
out to be dreamers, and the business 
executives too often turned out to be 
more interested in protecting their cor- 
porate interests than in getting war 
goods turned out. The result was pro- 
crastination, red tape and delay. 

A few union officials in the picture 
would have made all the difference in 
the world. After all, the key people 
in production are the people who do the 
producing, i.e., the workers. Certainly 
their own representatives would have 
been in a better position to know what 
was needed to build up production than 
college professors and starry-eyed the- 
orists. 

However, that is mostly in the past. 
Production is reaching the necessary 
goals in spite of rather than because of 
direction from Washington. All that 
is needed now is to insure that the pace 
will increase in tempo. 

But certainly there is a lesson to be 
drawn from the whole affair. Eventu- 
ally the war will end. Then will come 
the task of writing a practical, equi- 
table and lasting peace. Will the same 
sort of mistake be made then? Will 
labor be excluded from participation 
while the job is done by professors, 
theorists and profit-minded business 


executives? Let’s hope not. If the 
peace is to be a successful one, the 
common people of the world must have 
a voice. Their food, their raw materi- 
als and their welfare will be at stake; 
consequently they should have a voice 
in the drawing up of the peace terms. 
Since the basic principle of unionism 
revolves around mutual cooperation for 
mutual security, who should be better 
prepared to write a lasting peace, based 
on universal justice, than the union 
leaders of the world? 


Fascism Can Come Here 


From The Railway Clerk 


Fascism can come to America ; make 
no mistake about that. As a matter 
of fact, it is well on its way. The 
tragedy is that fascist trends in this 
country have never been clearly recog- 
nized. 

It will not be an American Adolf 
Hitler nor a Benito Mussolini who will 
bring fascism to America. They didn’t 
make fascism; they were but the tools 
of fascism. They were the effect, not 
the cause, of fasctsm. It won't be 
German-American Bunds which will 
bring fascism. They are too obvious 
to have any appreciable effect upon 
American public opinion. 

It is time that the American people 
recognize fascism for what it really is. 
It is high time to tear the mask from 
the forces which produce fascism, 
which all the while mouth misleading 
phrases and slogans which they do not 
themselves believe. 

What, then, makes fascism? Mo- 
nopoly makes fascism. Hatred of labor 
makes fascism. Big business makes 
fascisin. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor launched its Southern activ- 
ities in this critical war year with a 
three-day conference in Atlanta early 
in January. The high point of the 
meeting, which was attended by 4,361 
delegates from twelve states, was the 
unanimous adoption of a patriotic, ag- 
gressive program built around labor’s 
all-out consecration to the war effort. 
Organized labor in the South has 
subordinated every other consideration 
to the one supreme objective—victory 
over the enemy. To this end Southern 
labor during 1943, as in the previous 
year, has been turning out the imple- 
ments of war at top speed and has 
been cooperating with the government 
in every conceivable way. 

Multitudinous difficulties in servicing 
our unions have been experienced as a 
result of the various wartime restric- 
tions imposed by government agencies, 
coupled with the heavy inroads upon 
the time of labor organizers and execu- 
tives which necessary work on boards 
and committees has meant. : 

The major problem faced by labor 
in the South in the early part of the 
year was manpower. Southerners, 
whether employers or wage-earners, 
still have a rebel characteristic; they 
are inclined to revolt not only against 
regimentation but even against regula- 
tion. So it was something of a task 
to get all elements to understand and 
cooperate in the manpower mobiliza- 
tion program of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

It was necessary to recruit hundreds 
of thousands of non-industrial work- 
ers and to channel them into shipyards, 
into aircraft and ordnance plants and 
into innumerable secondary defense in- 
dustries. The job was made no easier 
by the manpower shortage in trained 
and experienced government and man- 
agement personnel as well as in union 
leadership. Nevertheless, the kinks 
were presently ironed out and by the 
time summer arrived a thoroughly co- 
operative relationship had been estab- 
lished between WMC officials and 
union-management committees and 
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boards from the regional level down to 
the plant department level. Today our 
chief worry is the promulgation of new 
national regulations that interfere with 
the present fairly successful manpower 
operations in the South. 

Southern labor’s greatest current dif- 
ficulties stem from the Regional War 
Labor Boards, whose decisions are 
based upon the decisions and directives 
of the National War Labor Board 
and the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. 

In effect, the sub-marginal wage and 
standard of living level that grew up 
through the years of the South’s colo- 
nial economy has been frozen. The 
Little Steel formula has not sufficed 
to maintain the standard of living, 
meager as it was, which existed prior 
to the war. 

As an illustration of the perpetuation 
of industrial degradation let me cite a 
chemical plant in Mississippi. When 
this plant was organized its basic wage 
scale for common labor was thirty cents 
an hour, for skilled labor sixty-five 
cents an hour. The same company had 
another plant in Southern California. 
There the pay was sixty-five cents an 
hour for common labor and $1.25 an 
hour for skilled labor. 

Under the War Labor Board’s rigid 
policy the union at the California plant 
has been able to secure a 15 per cent 
increase on its sixty-five-cent and $1.25 
rates, but the Mississippi union has 
been able to boost the low sixty-five- 
cent rate for skilled workers by only 
the same 15 per cent allowed under 
the Little Steel formula, while the rate 
for common labor in the Mississippi 
plant has been increased ten cents an 
hour. 

The Southern California plant and 
the Mississippi plant are both produc- 
ing chemicals, the same quality, the 
same quantity per man-hour. The 
chemicals produced in both plants are 
sold to the government at the same 
per-unit price. But the wages in the 
two plants are very different. 

Similar injustices have been per- 
petrated in hundreds of cases, In Geor- 
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gia, for example, we have a plant manu- 
facturing shells which has a wage scale 
40 per cent below that paid in the same 
company’s sister plant in Illinois. The 
workers at both plants have received 
15 per cent wage increases. The War 
Labor Board does not permit correc- 
tion of the gross unfairness of the 
treatment of the Georgia workers, al- 
though this could be quickly accom- 
plished by the very simple method of 
modifying the wage differential. 

It is unfortunately true that the em- 
ployer personnel of the Fourth Re- 
gional War Labor Board is made up 
overwhelmingly of anti-union employ- 
ers and that the majority of the public 
members, while not agreeing completely 
with the employer viewpoint, never- 
theless feel it their duty to preserve 
the status quo insofar as Southern in- 
dustrial wage levels are concerned. This 
is done in the sweet name of prevent- 
ing inflation ! 

Despite the obstacles strewn before 
it, Southern labor has continued to do 
a bang-up production job during 1943. 
In every plant where the American 
Federation of Labor has an agreement 
the production quotas have been more 
than met. And there have been no 
strikes. 

Southern labor is tremendously 
proud of its production performance 
and its faithful adherence to the no- 
strike pledge, but it is proud also of 
the substantial organizational progress 
accomplished during the past year. For- 
mation of new unions, enrollment of 
new members and negotiation of new 
contracts have been general through- 
out the South. Of course, there are 
some communities where little or no 
industrial expansion has occurred and 
where union membership has remained 
stationary. But in the vast majority 
of Southern communities the organiz- 
ing pace has been greatly accelerated. 

Here are some examples of the A. F. 
of L.’s organizing achievements in the 
Southland : 

At Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the 
American Aluminum Company’s gigan- 
tic plant has been organized. A Labor 
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Board election was won and a contract 
secured. In the same city the immense 
new synthetic rubber plant of the 
Copolymen Company has also been or- 
ganized. The same applies to the large 
du Pont chemical plant. In addition to 
these new industrial unions, the tele- 
phone employes have a thriving local 
and all the old unions report outstand- 
ing membership increases. 

At Pascagoula, Mississippi, a union 
security contract covers 9,000 workers 
employed by the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Company. Organization of other work- 
ers, including building tradesmen, team- 
sters and retail clerks, gives this area 
a total A. F. of L. membership of 
18,000. 

At Bogalusa, Louisiana, where dur- 
ing the First World War the indus- 
trial barons had three organizers and 
five local union officials massacred, the 
A. F. of L.’s organizing drive has been 
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completed. The city is 100 per cent 
organized, American Federation of La- 
bor contracts covering every enterprise, 
including retail establishments. Quite 
a change from 1917-18! 

In Arkansas there is considerable or- 
ganizing progress to report. Twenty- 
two new local unions have recently been 
organized in that state. 

In the Carolinas as in other parts of 
the South organization of textile work- 
ers continues to go forward. Many 
new local unions have been organized. 

Elections have been won and con- 
tracts negotiated at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; Asheville, North Carolina; 
Gastonia, North Carolina; Monticello, 
Arkansas, and Cottondale, Alabama. 

In New Orleans the marine repair 
shops in the port have been organized. 
Contracts negotiated by the metal 
trades cover 10,000 workers. Union- 
shop contracts with the Delta Shipyard 


Tampa shipyard workers gather to 
hear William Green on Labor Day 


cover 20,000 workers. A new closed- 
shop contract with one of the Higgins 
companies covers 15,000 persons. A 
new local of Office, Workers has 500 
members, a new local of Teamsters and 
Warehousemen has 300 members and 
other unions are rapidly expanding 
their membership. 

At Panama City, Florida, eighteen 
new local unions have been established 
and some 20,000 new members are 
under contract. At Tampa all indus- 
tries are unionized and A. F. of L. 
membership totals more than 40,000. 
The C.I.O. has been defeated in every 
contest and today not a single dual 
union is left in the city. 

At Brunswick, Georgia, all indus- 
tries are operating under A. F. of L. 
contracts. The total membership of our 
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ynions there is approximately 25,000. 

At Savannah, Georgia, the story is 
similar. The A. F. of L. now has con- 
tracts with every industrial employer 
in the city of Savannah except one. The 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bership approximates 35,000. Of this 
number, 15,000 are members of the 
building trades. 

All shipyards constructing sea-going 
yessels on the Atlantic Coast south of 
Baltimore are operating under con- 
tracts with the A. F. of L. metal trades 
unions, with the exception of one yard 
in Virginia and another in North Caro- 
lina. All shipyards on the Gulf of 
Mexico, with the exception of one yard 
in Alabama, are also-A. F. of L. These 


yards employ tens of thousands of 
workers. 

The unions which have experienced 
large increases in membership have in 
many cases purchased substantial build- 
ings and converted them into perma- 
nent labor temples. Profiting from the 
lessons of the last war, the unions have 
paid cash and secured titles free of debt, 
so as not to lose the properties in any 
postwar depression. In New Orleans 
alone A. F. of L. affiliates now have 
five labor temples. In Tampa new labor 
temples are owned by the laborers, the 
carpenters and the boilermakers. Other 
cities with new labor temples include 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Au- 
gusta and Jacksonville. 


Colorado Victory 
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that the imposition of restrictions and 
regulations on the internal operation 
of labor organizations is unwarranted 
and unreasonable, it should’ be noted 
that in Colorado and Kansas, where 
trials have been had, it was affirma- 
tively shown by the plaintiff State Fed- 
eration of Labor that no abuses justi- 
fying the attempted regulations existed 
in the state, and that organized labor 
had conducted its affairs properly and 
with due regard for the interests of the 
public; in fact, it was expressly ad- 
mitted by the attorneys-general. who 
argued the cases in those two states 
that labor had conducted itself in ex- 
emplary fashion and that no abusive 
conditions existed in the states requir- 
ing the intervention of the legislature, 
the attorneys-general arguing, how- 
ever, that the mere possibility of abuse 
was sufficient to justify the legislation. 

In addition to the incorporation, 
licensing and regulation of labor un- 
ions, Colorado, as well as those other 
states in which suits have been filed or 
are being filed, has imposed various 
restrictions and restraints upon the 
rights of labor to strike, picket and boy- 
cott. Thus, in Colorado, as well as in 
several of the other states, striking 
without a majority vote is prohibited ; 
all activities in connection with so- 
called secondary boycotts are outlawed ; 
and picketing in the absence of a ma- 
jority strike vote is prohibited. 

Judge Sackmann declined to hold 
such restrictions unconstitutional, de- 
claring that no specific cases under the 
act had arisen in this respect, and that it 
must be presumed that the courts in 
specific cases would uphold the admit- 
ted right peacefully to strike, picket and 
boycott. However, the issue of whether 
these restrictions deprived workers of 
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the right to free speech, of which pick- 
eting is a concomitant, or imposed in- 
voluntary servitude, or otherwise re- 
stricted or prohibited the exercise of 
basic constitutional rights, will be de- 
termined either in the Colorado case 
upon appeal or in the other state cases 
where similar contentions are being 
raised and strongly pressed. 

Ultimately all of the issues raised 
by the attempts of the states either to 
license or incorporate labor organiza- 
tions, to regulate their internal affairs 
or to impose restrictions upon the right 
to strike, picket and boy- 
cott will be adjudicated 
by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which has 
the final say on these all- 
important questions. In 
all the litigation already 
instituted or to be insti- 
tuted both sides have in- 
dicated their intention to 
appeal whatever determi- 
nation is made by the 
lower court to the state 
supreme court, and what- 
ever determination is 
made by the state su- 
preme court to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
Accordingly, neither Judge Sackmann’s 
decision nor the decision of any of the 
other trial courts in any of the cases 
which have been instituted should be 
regarded as final or as conclusive of 
the issues. It is, however, greatly en- 
couraging to find that the first court to 
write a decision should adopt a theory 
giving fundamental constitutional pro- 
tection to all of labor’s ordinary ac- 
tivities. 

The importance of the litigation 
which has been and is being pressed in 
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IN SERVICE 


Weare WOW! 


No picture of American Federation 
of Labor progress in the South would 
be complete without a report on the co- 
operation with the Treasury's war bond 
drives. The Labor Division of the War 
Bond Staff has regional headquarters 
established right in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Atlanta office. All 
A. F. of L. unions have not only ad- 
hered to the 10 per cent payroll deduc- 
tion plan but have also participated in 
the war loan campaigns. In addition, 
they have put on special bond drives, 
such as the Georgia Federation of La- 
bor drive for war bond purchases to 
pay for two Liberty ships—the Jerome 
Jones, which was launched on Labor 
Day, and the Robert Fechner. 


the various states to determine the con- 
stitutionality of the attempt by the 
state to incorporate, license and regu- 
late labor organizations and their af- 
fairs, and to impose restrictions upon 
the right to strike, picket and boycott, 
cannot be overestimated. 

In the course of this litigation, when 
the various issues are reached and de- 
cided by the United States Supreme 
Court, there will be determined once 
and for all the status of labor organiza- 
tions and labor activities under the 
United States Constitution — whether 
the rights of labor to assemble, organ- 
ize and engage in concerted activities 
for mutual aid and protection are basic 
fundamental rights accorded protection 
under the Constitution, or whether they 
are rights which exist 
only at the sufferance of 
the state, to be regulated, 
restricted or prohibited 
at will. The future of the 
entire trade union move- 
ment lies bound up in the 
issues which, within the 
course of the next year 
or so, will be presented 
to the United States Su- 
preme Court for consid- 
eration. 

It is a hopeful and en- 
couraging sign that the 
very first court to which 
these issues were pre- 
sented resolved them in 
favor of organized labor. But regard- 
less of what the determination of other 
lower state courts might be, it is my 
firm belief and conviction that the 
United States Supreme Court will ac- 
cord constitutional protection to rights 
which have been flagrantly disregarded 
by those states which have passed the 
anti-labor legislation of the type herein 
discussed, and will deny the states the 
right to hold the very existence of labor 
organizations to be dependent upon the 
will of the state. 
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Lely GSE Workers’ Education 


By ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


ILL it be doom and tragedy, or 

light and a new world? Are we 
to progress or are we to suffer deca- 
dence and stagnation? The choice is 
ours. If we move forward intelligently, 
new horizons will open to us and many 
fond dreams will be realized. It has 
been said that this is the century of the 
common man. The American labor 
movement in the past has been the 
chief tool of the common man in work- 
ing toward his goals, and if this is to 
be the century of the common man in 
the fullest meaning of those words, we 
must chart our course now and then 
use our chief tool constructively. 

To do this wisely we must acquaint 
ourselves with the problems of the day, 
the task at hand, the forces at work for 
and against us, and the resources with 
which we can build. Learning is need- 
ed. Understanding must be achieved. 
We must educate ourselves in order to 
lose no single opportunity for progress. 
Education must be the keynote, just as 
organization is the cornerstone, of our 
structure. 


Intelligent, far-seeing lead- 
ership with a deep sense of social re- 
sponsibility is necessary, but leadership 
is not enough to guarantee that the 
common man’s needs and desires will 
be met. We must have intelligent and 


understanding membership. In pro- 
portion to the general education of the 
labor movement we must expect the 
common man to come into his own dur- 
ing this century. 

The organized labor movement was 
largely responsible for the original 
establishment of our free school system. 
Organized labor has policed the admin- 
istration of our schools and has re- 
mained the strongest supporting ele- 
ment of our educational system. Work- 
ers in our country have far more edu- 
cation than was formerly the case, and 
progress has been continuous over the 
years. After widespread recognition 
of the fact that education is something 
that cannot stop with the completion of 
formal schooling, the field of adult edu- 
cation underwent expansion, and its 
continuing importance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Samuel Gompers, late president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
once wrote: 

“Adult education is the outgrowth of 
our present conception of education as 
paralleling human life. There is some- 
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thing of mental growth beyond the 
formal training which public schools 
offer or even the wider discipline of 
college and university.” 

President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor has said: 

“Through this work of education 
much latent ability is being developed 
into active use and service. The net 
result is that the cause of the worker 
is being intelligently strengthened, edu- 
cationally and economically.” 

Within the field of adult education 
we, as members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are especially con- 
cerned with the development of work- 
ers’ education. Here, although there 
has been progress, it has not been pro- 
portionate. Within our union structure 
workers’ education has been limited to 
a comparatively few of the more for- 
ward-looking international unions. It 
is generally admitted that to date we 
have merely experimented in workers’ 
education. There have been some ex- 
cellent experiments, and some now be- 
ing carried on clearly point to methods 
ripe for development and application 
on a broad scale. 


1.L.G.W.U. Is Doing Good Work 


Undoubtedly the most valuable ex- 
periments in the field of workers’ edu- 
cation are those conducted by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. This organization maintains a 
large educational department and is 
fortunate in having as its secretary 
(since its inception twenty-six years 
ago) Miss Fannia M. Cohn, one of the 
outstanding leaders in workers’ educa- 
tion. Members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union are 
made aware of today’s vital problems 
by a dynamic program of conferences, 
institutes and panel discussions. Ad- 
vantage is taken of the radio, motion 
pictures, study guides, newspapers and 
magazines as media for interpreting 
these problems. Facilities of libraries 
and schools and other public institu- 
tions are developed for members’ use. 

Recently Miss Cohn has drawn upon 
her long experience in this field to set 
forth in booklet form a program of 
what workers’ education is and should 
be, and of its problems and opportuni- 
ties. In the booklet, entitled “Work- 
ers’ Education in War and Peace,” she 
has ably pointed out the significance of 


the movement, and outlined the meth- 
ods which can be used in developing 
the latent abilities of our union mem- 
bers. To all those interested in work- 
ers’ education and its potentialities, 
Miss Cohn’s thesis should become a 
guide and handbook. 

Miss Cohn has outlined the three 
aims of workers’ education thus: 

“Labor needs organizers, adminis- 
trators, negotiators, price committees, 
executive board members, representa- 
tives on government bodies. All these 
must be trained to fit into an increas- 
ingly complex labor movement that is 
functioning in a dynamic age. They 
can of course be trained by union offi- 
cers, * * * They can be trained by 
their own experience in the union. 
* * * But how much more effective 
will be a younger worker’s practical 
union experience if it is supplemented 
by a knowledge of the history and the- 
ory of social movements! * * * 

“The second function of workers’ 
education is to assist in democratic 
processes within the union. * * * Mem- 
bers must be capable of choosing their 
leadership discriminately, must feel a 
collective responsibility for their own 
decisions and must actively and intelli- 
gently support the administration in 
carrying these decisions out. * * * 

“Thirdly, workers’ education has an 
ideological function to perform. * * * 
Its task is not only to give facts but to 
inspire the workers with confidence in 
their collective abilities as organized 
workers and citizens. * * * Through 
labor education the worker gains a full 
understanding of the important place 
that labor as an organized movement 
plays in this country. * * * To per- 
form its task workerg’ education should 
thus inspire the workers to strive to 
translate the higher ideals of humanity 
into a dynamic program of action.” 

During the early development of 
labor organization it was sometimes 
argued that educational effort should 
be left to the public school system. It 
soon became apparent, however, that 
the labor movement could not continue 
its battle for social, political and cul- 
tural progress without also carrying on 
some sort of educational program for 
its own members. 

Since labor is vitally concerned with 
such progress as well as “organization 
for economic defense,” and since a large 
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proportion of our population can be 
reached through workers’ education, 
we should be working for a rapid ex- 
pansion in this field. 

After the last war the workers’ edu- 
cation movement gained momentum. 
In 1921 the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau of America was established to co- 
ordinate on a national scale the efforts 
being made. A year later it received 
the recognition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and it has had the 
continued support of organized labor 
ever since. The basis for workers’ 
education in this country is established ; 
it only remains for the labor movement 
to take advantage of the facilities at 
hand. 

Schools and universities are co- 
operating by offering unusual oppor- 
tunities to union leaders and members. 
Special courses, summer schools and 
conferences for workers are being con- 
ducted in many parts of the country 
and special university fellowships are 
available to union members.. Experts 
in the educational world are ready to 
help us if we will only ask them. It is 
the union men and women themselves 








who must be alert to the advantages of 
this program and who must insist that 
it be carried on and enlarged. 

We have a thousand fields of learn- 
ing to explore and unnumbered mis- 
conceptions to dissipate. The labor 
movement suffers from organized, dis- 
ruptive campaigns waged against it. 
Vitriolic criticism of the movement has 
influenced a large proportion of the 
public. Caustic comment by radio com- 
mentators and newspaper columnists 
has cut into the confidence members 
had in their own organization. The 
Connally-Smith anti-labor law was 
passed over President Roosevelt’s veto 
by a coalition of forces, some of which, 
at least, formerly were aligned with 
labor. Pernicious attacks have found 
expression in anti-labor bills intro- 
duced in many state legislatures and 
passed in several of them this year. 
Of course, these laws may prove to be 
a blessing in disguise. Our movement 
may be startled into more aggressive 
and more extensive action where these 
developments indicate we have not 
measured up to our task. 

Certainly this is not a time to point 
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Italian business put Bullfrog Puss 
Mussolini in charge in Italy. German 
business men set Adolf Hitler up in 
business in Germany. If we have 
fascism in America, big business will 
bring it about. 

When does fascism take over? Fas- 
cism takes over whenever any force 
rises strong enough to challenge the 
power of big business, either labor or 
government, 


Industry's Record 


From The Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Journal 


Private industry is more than willing 
to undertake the task of providing jobs 
after the war, according to Frederick 
C. Crawford, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. But 
Uncle Sam must reduce taxes on busi- 
ness and stop interfering with war- 
time profits, must repeal or modify 
laws recognizing the rights of labor 
and generally give industry “a free 
hand.” 

Mr. Crawford’s plan is to have 
Uncle Sam deliver first and then in- 
dustry will see what it can do. From 
the day Warren Harding was sworn 
in as President in March, 1921, until 
Herbert Hoover bowed himself out of 
the White House in March, 1933—a 
period of twelve years—big business 
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was in control of the government. It 
practically got everything it asked for. 

Did it provide jobs for the idle and 
food for the hungry? Not so anyone 
could notice. When the greatest de- 
pression in history came along, what 
did big business do? They went to 
Washington seeking government help 
and got billions of it. 

This is the same group who are now 
saying, “Leave it to us. Give us what 
we want and we will save America.” 
The record shows they never saved 
any serious situation. 


Dictatorial Methods 
From The Elevator Constructor 


American workers are placing win- 
ning of the war ahead of everything 
else and are ready to make all neces- 
sary sacrifices to that end. It is asking 
too much of human nature, however, 
that they should not feel resentment 
when forced to abide by arbitrary man- 
power controls used to make up for 
faulty war production administration. 

For instance, workers sent to a job 
only to find the plant closed for want 
of materials or workers forced to keep 
jobs at substandard wages that should 
be remedied by War Labor Board ac- 
tion are likely to be resentful when 
made to bear the brunt of these mis- 
takes. 


with pride. Rather it is at time to view 
with alarm. Whatever accomplish- 
ments there have been in the fields of 
public relations and workers’ education 
have not been enough. Whatever sup- 
port our general movement has given 
workers’ education has not been 
enough. Whatever we may have asked 
of those engaged in the field of workers’ 
education, it is evident that we have not 
asked enough. Whatever effect the 
work already done has had on public 
opinion, it is plain from the record that 
the effect has been so nearly negligible 
as to be alarming. 

If we are to go forward with the 
same steady progress that has marked 
the past history of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, an active education 
program must be initiated in each local 
union. 

In the words of Charles A. Beard, 
American historian, “Can we doubt 
that in the future—in the long sweep 
of centuries—labor will have to make 
decisions and take actions more fraught 
with human destiny than any thus far 
taken? Therein lies the significance of 
the labor education movement.” 


Lack of coordination between war 
agencies can penalize workers and be 
dangerous to morale. The nation has 
one agency to deal with manpower 
problems, another with price problems, 
another with production problems and 
still another with wages. These prob- 
lems are so closely related that an 
effort to deal with them separately may 
cause great injustice. 

In the meantime, the tendency at 
Washington toward dictatorial methods 
of handling manpower remains strong. 
This can be dangerous. As the Amert- 
can Federation of Labor says, “With 
almost limitless powers in government 
hands, dictatorship methods could 
destroy democracy and create a tyr- 
anny in the attempt to solve manpower 
problems,” 


Fault Finders 


From The Coopers’ International 
Journal 


Very often you hear remarks being 
made by members in reference to the 
funds of their local. It is always a 
squawk as to what becomes of the 
money paid as dues. If all of these 
fault finders would only take an active 
interest in their local affairs they would 
learn a lot to their advantage, and if 
interested in how their money is being 
spent they should go to their meetings 
and ask for that information. 

You generally find the fault finder 
is some loud mouth who seldom attends 
a meeting, yet this gent is always com- 
plaining that nothing is done right and 
the officers are a bunch of nitwits. 
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> The Regional War Labor Board has 
ordered the Donald Wholesale Grocery 
Company of Grand Island, Nebr., to 
pay its warehousemen and city drivers 
at least sixty cents an hour. The min- 
imum was made retroactive to last 
January 9. The workers are repre- 
sented by Local 784, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


> Electrical workers of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, which serves 
West Virginia, have chosen the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as their bargaining agent. 
New locals for workers in the Hunting- 
ton, Logan, Kenova and Cabin Creek 
areas are to be chartered soon, it is un- 
derstood. 


> Bricklayers in the Houston, Texas, 
area have been granted a wage increase 
of ten cents an hour by the War Labor 
Board. The dispute involved the Brick- 
layers Union and the Houston chapter 
of the Associated General Contractors 
of America. 


> One thousand employes of twelve 
laundries in Portland, Ore., will re- 


President Soderstrom at Illinois convention 
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ceive fatter pay envelopes as 
a result of the activities of 
Local 107, Laundry Work- 
ers. In line with the gov- 
ernment’s policy of speeding 
adjustments in the critical 
laundry industry, Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson approved wage 
boosts of ten to fifteen cents 
an hour for the Portland 
workers. 


> After six years as bargain- 
ing agent at the St. Louis 
plant of American Car and 
Foundry, the C.I.O. has 
been deposed by the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen, 
the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers 
and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The 
plant employs some 1,300 
workers. 


> The National Labor Rela- 

tions Board has ordered the 

F, M. Stamper Company, 

Moberly, Mo., to cease the 
use of espionage for the pur- 
pose of interfering with em- 
ployes’ activities on behalf 
of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men. 


> Under a new working 
agreement signed by Dis- 
trict Council No. 9, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, and the 
Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators of 
the City of New York, the 
wage for a seven-hour day 
will be $12. 


> Servicemen who visit the 
USO in Milwaukee don’t 
have to buy their own ciga- 
rettes. Smokes are provided 
free through the courtesy 
of Local 282, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 


> The International Molders 
and Foundry Workers Un- 
ion has won a National La- 


Frank Fenton addresses Indiana convention 


bor Relations Board election at the 
Electro-Allied Foundry, Elyria, Ohio, 
The vote was 76 to 16. 


> Union officials of San Francisco and 
vicinity welcomed Martin P. Durkin, 
the new president of the United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
at a dinner recently. Mr. Durkin took 
office following the death of George 
Masterton. 


> Following an election victory, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has been‘certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as the 
bargaining agent for employes of the 
Harold T. Trent Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


>A National Labor Relations Board 
runoff election at the Tuf-Nut Garment 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
won by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 


> An election among operating engi- 
neers at the George Lawley Shipyards, 
Boston, resulted in a 19 to 2 victory 
for the A, F, of L. over the C.1.O. 
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»A wage agreement between the Gar- 
diner-Warring Company of Florence, 
Ala., and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union has been ap- 
proved by the National War Labor 
Board. Under the accord the com- 
pany’s 1,000 workers are to receive in- 
creases averaging two and one-half 
cents an hour. 


>Teamsters Joint Council No. 60 has 
won a wage increase of six cents an 
hour for workers employed by fruit and 
produce houses in the Fox River Val- 
ley and lake shore area of Wisconsin. 
Cities in the region include Sheboygan, 
Oshkosh, Green Bay, Two Rivers, Ap- 
pleton and Fond du Lac. 


>The National War Labor Board has 
approved a joint request by the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union and the 
P. Lorillard Company for increases 
averaging five cents an hour for 1,500 
workers employed in the company’s 
plant at Richmond, Va. 


>In honor of Al Schmid, Marine hero 
of Guadalcanal, the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union 
pledged itself to purchase $100,000 in 
war bonds. Schmid holds a card in 
this union. 


> Almost $2,000,000 beyond its $250,- 
000 quota of war bonds has been 
pledged in a three-month period by the 
seventy-five local unions affiliated with 
the Alameda County and Bay Cities 
Metal Trades Council, California. 


>Employes of nineteen fuel dealers at 
Fond du Lac and North Fond du Lac, 
Wis., have won increases of three cents 
an hour. The workers were repre- 
sented by Local 530, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


>The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has purchased $350,000 worth of 
United States war bonds and $227,000 
worth of Canadian bonds. During the 
Third War Loan campaign the union 
bought $100,000 worth of bonds. 


> Local 619, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won approval of its 
contract with the White House Milk 
Company. The pact calls for a wage 
boost of three cents an hour. 


> Twenty-five per cent of the draft-age 
members of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers are 
in the armed services. Members in 
service total 14,673. 


>A drive to raise $300,000 to buy a 
bomber to be called “The Spirit of 
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Local 3,” has been launched by Local 3, 
Electrical Workers, of New York City. 


> The National War Labor Board has 
approved a wage increase of five cents 
an hour for 15,000 longshoremen in 
ports from Charleston, S. C., to 
Brownsville, Tex. The workers are rep- 
resented by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 


>W. S. Watkins and Son of Reno, 
Nev., has been ordered to cease dis- 
couraging membership in Local 2903, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. At the same time the National 
Labor Relations Board ordered the 
company to reinstate five employes with 
back pay and to give back pay to two 
others. 


> Wage increases of $2 to $7 a week for 
office workers employed by the five 
major motion picture distributing com- 
panies in twenty-eight cities have been 
approved by the War Labor Board. 
The International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes represented the 
workers. 


> New contracts have recently been ne- 
gotiated by the Stereotypers Union 
with newspapers published in Atlanta, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Flint and Kalama- 
zoo, Mich; Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
Muncie, Ind. 


>C. E. Windhovel of Lake City, Fla., 
a member of the American Federation 
of Government Employes, is reported 
to be investing 85 per cent of his in- 
come in war bonds. 


>The American Federation of Labor 


has recently won three Indiana elec- 
tions. At the Continental Optical Com- 
pany and the Cram Manufacturing 
Company, both Indianapolis, the votes 
were 203 to 91 and 51 to 10, respec- 
tively. At the Victory Ordnance plant 
in Peru the vote was 201 to 88. 


> An increase of $5 in the guaranteed 
weekly wage of union dye house driv- 
ers, represented by Local 712, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, of 
Chicago, has been approved by the Re- 
gional War Labor Board. An increase 
of one per cent in the drivers’ commis- 
sions was also sanctioned. 


> Local 816, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Bay City, 
Mich., has been purchasing a $100 war 
bond each month since Pearl Harbor. 
In the international union’s recent spe 
cial bond drive the local bought a $1,000 
bond. 


> The Bellingham, Wash., local of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes has 
won a wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour for transit employes in that war 
center. 


> A rate of $1 an hour has been ordered 
by the National War Labor Board for 
engineers employed by the National 
Biscuit Company, Denver. The in- 
crease, 1214 cents an hour, has been 
made retroactive to September, 1942. 


> Detroit again leads the way in the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes with a 
new wage scale providing an hourly 
rate of $1.15. 


Red Cross 


A. F. of L. men in Boston turn out at the Red Cross to give blood 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page people say what they like. 
given to the person with whom we differ as well as to those with whom we agree. 


An opportunity to state his case is 








Wendell L. Willkie—There are no 
medals and very little glory for the sol- 
diers on the pro- 
duction line. But 
they can know the 
great satisfaction 
that comes from a 
job well done. And 
that is American 
labor’s position to- 
day. Labor has 
done and is doing a 
job which has 
earned the respect and gratitude not 
only of the people of America but of 
our allies all over the world. The na- 
tion is proud of your patriotism and of 
the magnificent contribution you are 
making toward the winning of the war. 
We will not forget. Meanwhile, it 
would seem to me that labor should 
firmly resolve that the gains which 
have been won after long years of 
struggle shall not be impaired or lost 
completely either in the heat and tur- 
moil of war or in the welter of con- 
fusion that well may follow. In this 
resolution all thoughtful Americans 
will join. 


Sir William Beveridge—My plan for 
social security in Britain sets out to do 
three things. First 
it proposes a com 
prehensive scheme 
of social insurance 
to make certain that 
all citizens and their 
dependents have an 
income _ sufficient 
for subsistence when 
earnings are inter- 
rupted by any cause, 
whether sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment or old age, or are brought to an 
end by the death of the breadwinner. 
Second, it proposes a comprehensive 
health service to make certain that 
whatever medical treatment of any 
kind, general or special, at home or in 
the hospital, is needed by any citizen, 
is available for him and all his depend- 
ents without a charge at the time of 
treatment. Third, it proposes a sys- 
tem of children’s allowances paid both 
when the responsible parent is earning 
and when he is not earning, in order 
to make certain that no child need lack 
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the physical means of healthy life. The 
first of these three purposes—guaran- 
teeing of a minimum income by social 
insurance—is the main one. Social 
insurance means that when earnings 
are interrupted the income is given as 
of right, without inquiry as to what 
other means one has. Social insur- 
ance means that the income is given on 
condition of contributions of one’s own, 
not as a free gift from someone else; 
it’s a spreading of wages over the time 
when through sickness, accident, un- 
employment and old age one cannot 
earn as well as over the time of actual 
earning. That is my plan in brief. 


James A. Brownlow, secretary, Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor—The 
active participation 
on the part of the 
trade union move- 
ment in the making 
of policies affecting 
workers has long 
been advocated by 
all within the trade 
union movement. 
Only in this way 
can the aims and 


Ve < 
ideals become realities, and only when 
these aims and ideals are incorporated 


into programs by those who understand 
them can we assure the cooperation 


necessary. It is definitely a responsi- 
bility of labor to work with the various 
agencies so vital to the prosecution of 
the war, but a word of warning to 
the administrators of these agencies 
is not amiss. Labor is willing and 
eager to serve, but labor has neither 
the time nor the inclination to be used 
for purposes of mere window-dressing. 
Labor is not willing to be used to pro- 
vide an outlet for the shirking of re- 
sponsibility by administrators whose 
sole wish is to deny genuine partici- 
pation to labor. There is too much of 
that going on now on the part of ad- 
ministrators charged with affairs of 
great importance. However, labor is 
happy to have its representatives serve 
on those agencies whose administra- 
tors appreciate that labor representa- 
tion is a real asset and that labor’s 
service is of great value. Meanwhile, 
we of labor must continue to shoulder 
our wartime responsibilities. Produc- 
tion of vital war materials must con- 


tinue at an accelerated pace. There 
must be no departure from the no- 
strike pledge even when employers take 
advantage of that pledge. We must 
purchase war bonds to the limit of our 
ability. We must continue to carry 
our share of the tax burden. The 
maximum of effort must be expended 
to the end that total victory be gained. 


Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, lecturer on China 
It is hoped that gradual changes will be 
made by the Amer- 
ican government in 
the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act of 1882. 
The Chinese them- 
selves have not 
asked for any spe- 
cial preference or 
special treatment. 
We do not bring 
pressure to bear on 
this issue. All we ask is fairness and 
justice. The appeal to revise the Ex- 
clusion Law has come from farsighted 
American leaders; the opposition has 
come from honest but misinformed 
sources. Repeal or modification of the 
Exclusion Act at the present juncture 
would be an act of wisdom, for it would 
deprive the Japanese of a very effective 
weapon against the white man. As for 
the fear that repeal of the ban on Chi- 
nese immigration will mean that other 
Asiatic nations will have to be placed 
in the same category, there is no justi- 
fication for such apprehension. Un- 
less others can prove that they are 
powers which merit American respect, 
they need not be considered deserving. 


J. Edgar Hoover, director of FBI~— 
Last year the number of young persons 
arrested reached 
alarming propor- 
tions. Today the 
situation is worse. 
The tragedy re- 
vealed by our latest 
survey is found in 
the fact that the ar- 
rests of boys and 
girls 17 years of age 
increased 17.7 per 
cent. In reviewing further the trends 
for the past six months, we find an 89 
per cent increase in the arrests of girls 
for offenses against common decency. 
Here is a real problem that calls for the 
intelligence and active interest of every 
police agency. But this is not law en- 
forcement’s problem alone. Our Amer- 
ican homes, churches, schools and 
youth-serving organizations all must re- 
double their efforts to help young peo- 
ple make their way successfully to ma- 
turity. What is needed above all else 
is more enlightened parents. 
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Lesson 


HE SAME day that Barbara 

Young called on Molly Alban, Bob 
Mitchell went to see Jack Gill. Bob 
found that Jack was not yet home from 
work. While waiting for him to put 
in an appearance, Bob and Mrs. Gill 
had a little visit. 

“Tt’s so nice to see you, Bob,” greeted 
Mrs. Gill. “I missed you boys around 
here this summer.” 

“T guess we’ve all been mighty busy,” 
said Bob. “I had a job.” 

“Jack has been working, too,” said 
Mrs. Gill. “He says he isn’t going 
back to school. I tried to tell him he 
will make a better contribution to the 
war effort if he does get what education 
he can and I know he will be able to 
make a better contribution to the world 
after the war if he gets an education. 
But he’s pretty stubborn.” 

“This is what I came over to talk 
to Jack about,” Bob confided. “We 
missed him at school and I thought I’d 
come over and have a chat with him. 
We all want to get in the fight. It’s 
our country, and all of us want to do 
our share in any defense work, but I 
know I can help a lot more by going 
to school and working part time. Most 
of the kids who are working are going 
to school, too.” 

“T hope you can convince Jack,” said 
Mrs. Gill. “I’ve just about given up. 
His father says to leave him alone and 
he'll wake up, but just last night Jack 
said he wouldn’t go back and now 
school has actually started.” 

Just then Jack came around the 
corner, 

“Good luck with my boy,” murmured 
Mrs. Gill, smiling at Bob. Then she 
disappeared. 

“Say, it’s good to see you,” said 
Jack, coming in with a rush and pump- 
ing Bob’s hand energetically. “Haven’t 
seen you in ages. How are you? What 
are you doing these days? Are you 
working, or what?” He literally fired 
the questions at his friend. 

“Oh, I worked all summer,” re- 
sponded Bob. “Right up to Saturday 
night. Then I quit to go back to school. 
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I want to finish, you know.” He 
paused a moment and then, looking 
Jack squarely in the eye, said slowly 
and distinctly: “We missed you, Jack. 
We had a Junior Union meeting right 
after class and we missed you there, 
too.” 

“Well, I guess the old gang will have 
to get along without me this year,” 
said Jack, his tone defiant. “I have 
more important work to do. I’m doing 
a man’s job.” 

“Fine, Jack, but what about your 
training ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t need much. I caught 
on quickly.” 

“T’'ll be perfectly frank with you,” 
said Bob. “I came over with the ex- 
press purpose of asking you to come 
back to school. If you can work after 
school, that’s fine. Lots of us are plan- 
ning our schedules so we can do that. 
Everybody wants to do his part in the 
war effort.” 

“That’s right,” shot back Jack, “and 
that’s why I’m working on a job right 
now.” 

“Okay, okay,” Bob replied. “Every- 
body must help win the war. But we 
want to continue in the American way, 
Jack. We have to stay within the 
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school attendance laws and we ought 
to do our share to uphold the child 
labor laws. They’ve done a lot to make 
us an enlightened nation.” 

Jack looked at his friend with a little 
smile, rubbed his chin reflectively and 
then said: 

“There was some talk at the plant 
today about us school-age workers. It 
may work out I'll have to go to school 
some.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What’s the use 
of school? We'll be in there fighting 
real soon.” 

“Sure, we probably will,” agreed 
Bob. “But when we do report for duty 
I want to’make as good a soldier as 
any of them. I want to feel I know 
what I’m fighting for. I want to know 
my country’s history, her geography, 
her economics, her politics.” 

“Sav, vou are in a serious frame of 
mind,” said Jack. 

“You're right. Another thing I know 
is I'll be a better fighting man if I know 
what’s expected of me, if I’m able to 
grasp the fundamentals they'll train 
into me at camp. Come on, Jack, try 
to see it my way. At least, think it 
over. We aren’t a part of America 
only for today, only for the duration. 
You and I and all of us just coming of 
age are going to have to be smart to 
rebuild the civilization that is being 
torn down now.” 

“T’ll think it over, Bob,” said Jack. 
“Upon my word, you’re a convincing 
speaker.” 

He extended his hand to seal the 
pledge. 

“I have to go now,” Bob said. 
“Hope to see you at school in a few 
days. So long.” 

Several days passed. Neither Molly 
nor Jack enrolled that week, but on’the 
following Monday there was a decided 
welcome for them both as they took 
their places in class with their fellow 
students. 

Whether in school or at work, young 
Americans are patriotically doing their 
duty. The future is in their hands! 

THE END 














~ HELP YOURSELF... AND AMERI( 


A MESSAGE FROM THE ARMY 


Nine out of every ten enlisted men in our 
modern, mechanized Army are assigned to 
jobs requiring specialized training. If you 
expect to be called into the Army, you will be 
doing both yourself and your country a service 
by acquiring now a background of technical 
or mechanical skills essential for such jobs. 
You may obtain such a background by enroll- 
ing in shop courses conducted by your local 
vocational schools. These courses provide 
training in aircraft mechanics, electrical com- 
munication, auto mechanics, machine shop 
work and other fields related to the 650 Army 
jobs requiring some degree of specialized 
training. Through such training you may in- 
crease your civilian earning capacity while 
preparing for Army specialist jobs. 


J 


Consuit your local vocational school authori- 
ties for information concerning opportunities 
available for pre-induction training. 





